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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eee ee ae 

HE curtain has again descended in the theatre of war, 
and though we hear behind it confused tramplings 
and knockings, it is impossible to tell what great scene 
of arms is in preparation. Possibly when next it rises 
it will show us that the Japanese have during the last 
fortnight been executing a wide flanking mevement, that 
General Linevitch is in danger of being surrounded, and 
that the railway between Kharbin and Vladivostok on the one 
side, and between Kharbin and the North on the other, has 
been cut.. According to a report in the Paris Journal, indeed, 
communications between Vladivostok and Kharbin have 

already been broken. 








The internal disorder in Russia is spreading fast; but the 
news from St. Petersburg mostly consists of speculations 
about peace. We have given elsewhere our reasons for 
believing that the men who really govern Russia are by no 
means ready to propose peace except upon impossibly favour- 
able terms, and that they see means of protracting the war 
while reducing its expense; and we may add here that the 
readiness of Tokio to suggest easy terms is much too lightly 
assumed, If we are to believe the remarkable statement 
in the Manchester Guardian of March 27th—a statement 
evidently based on something more than mere rumour— 
Japanese statesmen of influence would prefer to go on with 
the war until they have taken Vladivostok. They would 
then hand over all Manchuria and Vladivostok, with its 
Hinterland, including the railway, to the Chinese, at a price 
which would make the indemnity upon which they will insist 
somewhat easier to Russia, while that Power would lose, it 
is hoped for ever, its means of naval action in the North 
Pacific. The Japanese Government understand the situation 
in Russia, and indeed throughout Europe, perfectly well, and 
we need not say that they have thought out the precautions 
necessary to make Japan secure with the thoroughness which 
marks their naval and military preparations. Nobody now 
underrates Japanese valour or skill in arranging a campaign, 
but there is still an unconscious disposition to belittle her 
adroitness and determination in the diplomatic field. 


As we write on Friday morning the German Emperor is 
impressing by his presence and his oratory a strange con- 
course which includes the Mohammedan rabble of Tangier, 
the emissaries of the Sultan, Spaniards, Portuguese, Jews, 
and other ethnological oddments, and finally the ex-brigand 
Raisuli. Unfortunately, however, the telegrams describing 
the event will not reach London till late this (Friday) 
evening, and we must therefore be content to withhold our 
comments till next Saturday. We have dealt elsewhere with 
the German Emperor’s objects in disturbing the diplomatic 
quiet of Europe, as he has undoubtedly disturbed it, and will 





only note here the rumour that the Emperor’s latest notion in 
world-politics is to proclaim himself, or at any rate to get 
himself recognised, as the protector of Mohammedans 
throughout the world. If he really has such an intention, 
and deems the scheme feasible, the Emperor is singularly 
ill-informed as to the temper of those who hold the 
Mohammedan creed. The bulk of the Mohammedan world 
is intensely ignorant and intensely arrogant, and though 
they could conceive a Christian Emperor coming to them for 
protection, they would not deem it possible that the true faith 
could need help from the Infidel. On the other hand, the 
cultivated Mohammedans, such as our fellow-subjects in 
Northern India and those who come into contact with. 
Europeans elsewhere, would fully realise that the German 
Emperor was working solely for German interests, and had 
no desire to help Mohammedans for their own sake. Napoleon, 
it may be remembered, also had a fantastic notion of putting 
himself at the head of the Mohammedan world, and even 
proclaimed himself a semi-Moslem; but the idea made no 
impression on Mohammedan fanaticism, and came to nothing. 


We do not desire to say anything which may increase 
the heat and tension produced by the German Emperor's 
injudicious action, and by the clamours and menaces of the 
German Press. We may, however, without offence remind 
the German Government that the Anglo-French Agreement, 
and the policy it represents, have received the heartiest 
endorsement from the people of the United Kingdom, 
and from Liberals quite as much as Unionists, and that 
the British nation will not shrink from the logical con- 
sequences of that policy. Indications of the attitude of the 
Government are to be found in the announcement—an 
announcement received in England with the greatest satis- 
faction—that during the summer a British fleet will visit 
Cherbourg, and that afterwards a French fleet will return the 
visit in our own waters. The proposal for such an inter- 
change of good feeling, it is specially noted, came, not from 
France, but from Britain. In this context it is also worth 
while noticing that when the British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Tangier desired to cross to Gibraltar to pay his respects to 
Queen Alexandra, he was conveyed thither on a French ship 
of war. 


The debate on the Bill for the separation of Church and 
State in France has commenced, but will not reach the crucial 
points for some time. All parties are aware that the Bill as 
a Bill will be carried, the majority against further delay 
having been great; but the clerics still hope for victory upon 
details. The most important of these are the ownership of 
ecclesiastical buildings, and the right of free speech in the 
pulpit on all questions. The framers of the Bill wish the 
ownership of churches and cathedrals to pass to the State, 
which may then turn them, if it pleases, into museums or 
places of popular recreation. This offends the public feeling 
of classes not clerical, and they propose that the buildings 
shall belong either to the clergy, or, if that is too contrary to 
the spirit of the “reform,” to the communes in which they 
stand, and which, it is hoped, will not ‘permit their 
desecration. The compromise probably will be that the 
cathedrals will pass to the State, which is almost certain 
not to interfere with their use, and the churches to the 
communes, subject to some appeal to the Minister of the 
Interior. The right of free speech, say on an Education Bill, 
will probably be denied. It would be granted in any other 
country, subject, of course, to the civil law of libel; but the 
French will consider that the Church is an Association, and 
that every Association must be liable to control from the 
State, which in all things is to be supreme. 











Rumours have reached us from Constantinople, through 
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persons whom we have found well informed, that the situation 
there is growing very serious. It is stated that the Sultan is 
suffering from disease of the kidneys, and is so ill that it 
may be necessary to risk a serious operation. Should Abd- 
ul-Hamid, with his extraordinary diplomatic ability, succumb 
to disease, the whole situation would be changed in the Near 
East ; and incidents might arise which would enable the Czar 
to make peace with Japan at once, upon the sound plea that 
his first duty in external affairs was to protect the rever- 
sionary claim of his people to Constantinople. It is so 
difficult to believe any news from Yildiz that we report these 
rumours with all reserve; but we would strongly advise our 
readers to watch telegrams from Constantinople as attentively 
as they are watching those from St. Petersburg and Tokio. 
It should also be noted that the insurrection in the Yemen 
gains ground,.and disturbs the Sultan, who knows that if he 
lost the guardianship of Mecca, his claim to the Kaliphate 
would, in the eyes of Mussulmans, be gravely impaired. 


A long and extremely interesting letter from Dr. Nahsen 
on the Swedish-Norwegian conflict appeared in last Saturday’s 
Times. We have not space to go into details, but may briefly 
summarise Dr. Nansen’s contentions. They are that while 
there is no word about Consuls in the “Rigsakt,” or Act of 
Union, of 1815, the clauses dealing with Norwegian Consuls in 
the Norwegian “ Grundlov,” or Constitution, of 1814 have never 
been altered, and that the partnership in Consuls which subse- 
quently grew up automatically was a temporary arrangement 
dictated by practical convenience, but has never been obliga- 
tory under the Act of Union. A long struggle to readjust 
the equilibrium, upset by the gradual growth of Swedish 
ascendency in the first seventy years of the Union, led 
finally to the appointment of a joint Committee in 1902 to 
consider the question of the separate Consular Service, which 
reported unanimously that “it was possible to appoint 
separate Norwegian Consuls solely responsible to Norwegian 
authority, and separate Swedish Consuls solely responsible to 
Swedish authority.” Dr. Nansen attributes the failure of the 
subsequent negotiations to the bad faith of the Swedish 
Government, and in particular of the Swedish Premier, in 
openly going back on their pledged word, and introducing 
new conditions—e.g., that Norwegian Consuls should be 
removable by the Swedish Foreign Minister, a Swedish 
official responsible only to Sweden—none of which could 
be reconciled with Norway’s position as a sovereign State. 
We do not wish to prejudge the question without hearing the 
Swedish side, but there can be no doubt that the Norwegians 
have a very strong case ; nor can they be blamed for resolutely 
pressing a claim which, on the express admission of the 
Swedish experts, is compatible with the maintenance of 
the Union. 


It is officially announced that the Mission to Afghanistan 
has secured an agreement with the Amir, and left Kabul on 
March 29th. The terms are as yet unknown in detail, but it 
seems to be understood that Afghanistan will not obtain a 
port—a curious demand, which for many reasons, commercial 
as well as political, was unacceptable—but will obtain a 
definite guarantee against external attack, making in return, 
of course, certain concessions. It was hoped that the right of 
constructing railways would be among them; but the chiefs of 
clans are so opposed to this proposal that we imagine it has 
either been dropped or limited to a single railway to Kandahar, 
The discussion has been unusually long, and was, we fancy, 
rather terminated by the result of the battle of Mukden than 
by any diplomatic arguments. The Afghans are the most 
suspicious of mankind, but the will of Allah as expressed on 
the battlefield weighs with them very heavily. We shall be 
glad to hear, nevertheless, that the Mission has reached 
Peshawur on its return march. 


President Roosevelt has devised a plan of compromise in 
‘regard to his Treaty with Santo Domingo which it is imagined 
the Senate may accept. He has made a temporary agreement 
‘with the President of the Dominican Republic, under which 
the latter appoints American agents to collect the Custom- 
duties, of which fifty-five per cent. will be banked for the 
creditors of the State and forty-five paid out for State 
expenses. The agents will be protected by armed American 
vessels, and it is believed that as there will be no money to 
get, the revolutionaries will abstain from interference. The 








—encneeaaas 
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latter event, the money reserved for the creditors is to be paid 
back into the Dominican ‘Treasury. The President's hope ; 
that as everything is made conditional on the action of the 
Senate, the pride of that body will be soothed, and that < 
once placated the Senators will be reluctant to deprive honest 
creditors of their rights. We should say he was rather 
sanguine, as the Senate wishes to be supreme in international] 
affairs; but he no doubt understands his opponents bettar 
than we do, and meanwhile America is protecting, and 
practically governing, Santo Domingo, ‘ 


arrangement is to last only till the Senate, which ig 


On Tuesday Lord Lansdowne made an important state, 
ment on the situation in South-Eastern Europe in the 
Lords. The report that the British Government had put 
forward a scheme of their own in January was probably 
due to the unauthorised and premature disclosure of 
confidential discussions between himself and the French 
Ambassador, but he had no objection to define their 
attitude in general terms. First of all, they held that the 
time had come when all the Powers had the right to make 
themselves heard. So far as Great Britain was concerned, no 
proposals would be considered satisfactory unless they secured 
to the provinces of Macedonia, including the vilayet of 
Adrianople, an effectually decentralised financial system, —i, 
the budgets should be framed to provide for all the legitimate 
needs of the civil administration, and these requirements 
should be a first charge upon the local'revenues. Secondly, 
the finances of Macedonia should be placed, either directly or 
indirectly, under international control. Lastly, guarantees 
should be provided to render it certain that any revenues 
earmarked for the special benefit of Macedonia should find 
their way there, and not be intercepted or diverted elsewhere, 
In conclusion, he claimed that the British Government had 
not been resigned to the difficulties of the situation, but had 
disinterestedly and consistently raised their voice in behalf of 
Macedonian reform, humanity, and peace. The tone of Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech was throughout in striking contrast to 
Lord Percy’s recent and extraordinary apologia for Turkish 
misrule in the House of Commons. 


The course of the Fiscal controversy in the Commons during 
the past week has been most humiliating to the Government, 
andthe Prime Minister has suffered a loss of personal dignity 
which is without precedent in our Parliamentary annals 
We have dealt with that loss, however, elsewhere, and 
will here merely chronicle the procession of events. On 
Tuesday evening Mr. Joseph Walton moved: “ That in 
view of the declaration made by the Prime - Minister, this 
House thinks it necessary to record its condemnation of his 
policy of Fiscal Retaliation.” Mr. Fletcher Moulton, who 
seconded the Resolution, contrasted the attitude of the 
Government on this occasion with that adopted last week. 
Their previous withdrawal might have been defended on the 
ground that the policy condemned was that of a private 
Member; but this was the official Government policy, and the 
Premier’s absence showed that the defeat of the policy of his 
colleague or rival last week was only a prelude to what he felt 
would be the verdict of the country. Mr. Rowland Hunt, 
the Member for Ludlow, opposed the Free-trade view 
in a speech which Mr. Asquith afterwards described, not 
without good cause, as “the low-water mark of argumentative 
humiliation to which Tariff Reform has been reduced.” 
There had been, said Mr. Asquith, a crescendo of shuffling 
by which the Premier and his colleagues were practically 
boycotting the House of Commons. Mr. Arthur Elliot also 
expressed strong resentment at the course Mr. Balfour had 
resolved to take, and after Mr. Lambton’s amendment had 
been negatived without a division, the Resolution was passed 
nemine contradicente. 


On Wednesday night the third Fiscal Resolution—to the 
effect that grave injury would be done to the shipping interest 
by the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy—was moved by 
Mr. Osmond Williams and seconded by Colonel Denny, 4 
Conservative Free-trader, and member of the great Dumbarton 
shipbuilding firm. The Treasury Bench remained empty 
throughout the debate, and only two speakers, Mr. Melver 
and Mr. Renwick, rose on the Ministerial side to oppose 
the Motion, which was carried nemine contradicente after 
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We Bryoo had declared that these grotesque performances 
showed that the Government must be nearing its end. 
The really significant feature of Wednesday’s sitting, 
however, was the heckling’ of Mr. Balfour at question 
tina Mr. Winston Churchill asked the Premier whether he 

to ask the House to expunge the Resolution passed 
on the previous evening and standing on the journals of the 
House, and “whether while it stands he considers his reten- 
tion of office consistent with his public duty or his personal 


honour.” Panta rea RR 

Mr. Balfour in reply expressed regret that he had not 
been given due notice, as “his sole knowledge of what 
appeared to have taken place last night was derived from the 
question.” While Mr. Balfour was studying the order-book 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rose. to ask him whether he 
was still Leader of the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour 
retorted that he was so long as the majority of the House 
gave him its confidence, If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
doubted whether that was the fact at the present, there were 
means at his disposal of testing it. Mr. Churchill having 
repeated his question—the phrase referring to “personal 
honour” having been withdrawn at the suggestion of the 
Speaker—Mr. Balfour replied that he proposed to take no 
action in regard to the Resolution passed on the previous 
night, nor did he see that any action was required. 


On Tuesday, in a somewhat apathetic House, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster made his annual statement preparatory to the 
Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates. He dealt 
chiefly with generalities, explaining why reforms took time 
to accomplish, how it was difficult to effect large economies, 
and what was the natural function of a British Army. 
“We must limit our Army which is kept on a war footing in 
peace-time to the needs of our own peace requirements. We 
must have something in addition to that Army which will 
enable us to expand with great rapidity and certainty in order 
to fill the much larger demands of war, when war comes.” 
Economy could only be achieved by cutting down either the 
Line, the Militia, or the Volunteers. The first could not be 
seriously decreased, though the new short-service and long- 
service enlistments would do something ; the second, in defer- 
ence to public sentiment, would be left alone for another year ; 
the third would be reduced to increase its efficiency. His views 
were the views of nine out of ten Volunteer officers, and followed 
directly from the accepted theory of the defensive duties of 
the Navy. Mr. Arnold-Forster ignores the value of the 
Volunteers as a reservoir in other emergencies than invasion, 
which, as we have always insisted, is one of their chief functions, 
and, indeed, the whole speech was singularly loose and unin- 
structive. It was alsocuriously individualistic. “I cannot pledge 
the future for any one except myself.” Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was justified in asking whether Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
views were shared by his colleagues in the Government, 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday, when Major Seely 
delivered a vigorous defence of the value in emergencies of 
the Volunteer Force for service oversea, The real reduction 
should be in the Regulars, since the most expensive parts of 
the Army—officers, cavalry, artillery—were bound to go on 
increasing. Mr. Arnold-Forster in reply defended his scheme 
of enlisting men for nine years for foreign service and for two 
years for home service, as the only way to establish an 
adequate Reserve. The rest of his speech was a defence of his 
policy towards the Volunteers. They could not form the 
Reserve he wanted, which must be a Reserve of trained men, 
for the majority could not leave their occupations and were 
not physically fit. According to the Committee of Defence, 
the worst invasion the country need fear was a raid of fifty 
thousand men, which could easily be repelled by a Volunteer 
Force of two hundred thousand, if adequately trained. The 
Volunteers went to South Africa as individuals, not as units, 
and the latter was the only way in which a military force 
could be effectively employed. He did not ask for the 
reduction of the Militia, though he hoped the House would 
allow him to get rid of units which were incapable of becoming 
efficient, On a division, Vote A for two hundred and twenty- 
one thousand three hundred men of all ranks was carried by 
& majority of 107. The scheme of the Government to reduce 
the Volunteers has been most ill-judged, but it will have 
incidentally done good if through it the country comes to 








realise what a valuable reservoir of men it possesses in that ill- 
treated force. We hope next week to show how that reservoir's 
capacity was proved in the South African War, and how, but 
for the folly of the military authorities, we could have drawn 
from it some thirty thousand more men than we actually did. 


Mr. Chamberlain having recently claimed the late Lord 
Salisbury as a supporter of his Fiscal policy, his eldest son 
wrote to the Times on Monday stating that though his father 
was for many years inclined to favour a policy of retaliation, 
he “profoundly dissented from Mr. Chamberlain’s policy.” 
Mr. Chamberlain replied in Tuesday’s Times by quoting 
passages from Lord Salisbury’s public speeches made in 1892 
and in 1895,—the true date, as the Times pointed out, was 
1885. In the first Lord Salisbury insists on the necessity 
of retaliation if we are to hold our own in the conflict of 
commercial treaties ; in the second, while admitting that the 
question of drawing our Colonies closer to us by abolishing as 
far as may be the Custom-houses which separate the two is 
not free from difficulty, he demurs to the view that “you 
should be prohibited from entertaining the idea of differential 
duties in favour of the Colonies as though it were an 
economical heresy.” 


Mr. Chamberlain further contends that as Lord Salis- 
bury was privy to the negotiations with the Colonial 
Premiers up to the date of his resignation in 1902, he 
plainly approved of both retaliation and Colonial pre- 
ference up to that time, and adds :—“In the period inter- 
vening before his death in 1903 I do not think that I 
said anything beyond the reassertion of these two general 
principles. The speeches in which I have developed the 
policy have all been delivered subsequently, beginning with 
that made in Glasgow on October 6th, 1903.” These post- 
humous invocations of authority are always unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Chamberlain is entitled to make what capital he can out 
of selected extracts from Lord Salisbury’s speeches in 1885 
or 1892, but he would have done better not to have dragged 
his late chief's name into the controversy. In the kaleidoscopic 
evolution of the Protectionist doctrine it is only the last phage 
that counts, and the last phase of Lord Salisbury was one of 
profound dissent from Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal policy. If 
Mr. Chamberlain had quitted the political arena for good and 
all in 1902, he might have been claimed as a stalwart Free- 
trader on the strength of his speeches in 1885, 


A notable indication of the change that is coming over 
public opinion in regard to the present political situation is 
to be found in the fact that the Daily Mail, which is 
an avowed supporter both of the Ministry and of Tariff 
Reform, published on Wednesday a strong leading article 
in favour of’ a Dissolution, and that this call for an 
appeal to the people in order to prevent the further 
demoralisation of the Unionist party has been repeated by 
other newspapers under the same control as the Daily Mail. 
No doubt Mr. Balfour is still doggedly opposed to the idea of 
a Dissolution; but if this demand is persisted in by a news- 
paper so widely read among the Unionist rank-and-file as 
the Daily Mail, we do not believe that he will be able to resist 
the pressure thus created. We do not desire to exaggerate 
the power of newspapers to change the determination of a 
Government, but in this case we believe that the Daily Mail 
represents not merely itself, but the views of the vast majority 
of the Unionist party, whether Chamberlainites, Balfourites, 
or Free-traders. When in the Easter Recess Unionist Members 
go amongst their constituents, they will be everywhere 
told that the country is tired of “shilly-shally” on the 
Fiscal controversy, and that the Daily Mail speaks for 
the Unionist party as a whole when it demands an immediate 
appeal to the people. If such is the course of events, 
resistance to the outcry for a Dissolution cannot long be main- 
tained. Personally, we should be by no means surprised if 
during the Easter Recess, and therefore after the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has opened his Budget, an appeal to the 
electors were determined upon. Possibly, however, Ministers 
may prefer to act on the old tradition that the proper time 
for a General Election is between the hay harvest and the 
corn harvest. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


PERSONAL DIGNITY AND PUBLIC LIFE. 


ss: COULD not continue in office without a loss of 

personal dignity.” That is a phrase to be found 
in one of Macaulay’s letters,—a letter in which the 
writer points out that, if such-and-such a line were to 
be adopted by the Ministry, he would be obliged to 
resign his office. The phrase, however, was not in any way 
peculiar to Macaulay. Again and again in the memoirs 
of the last century we find similar expressions. Politicians 
were careful then not merely of their personal honour, 
but of their personal dignity, and if a loss of that dignity 
were involved in retention of office, they never were in 
doubt as to what course to take. Possibly the men of the 
past may have stood too much on this question of personal 
dignity; but who can deny that the members of the 
existing Ministry have gone too far in the opposite 
direction ? The question whether a loss of personal 
dignity may not be involved in a particular course of 
action never seems to trouble them. It is not that 
they consider it and put it aside, but rather that 
it never enters into their calculations; and when the 
point is raised by outsiders they regard the suggestion 
with a kind of pained bewilderment. They accuse those 
who raise the point either of malignity, or else of being 
foolish, pedantic people who do not understand the realities 
of public life. ‘As long as we can keep in power without 
doing anything morally wrong or openly disgraceful, no 
one has any right to object or to express astonishment or 
disgust.’ That is the kind of attitude taken up by the 
present Government and those who defend them. 

No better example of the willingness of Mr. Balfour's 
Government to suffer a loss of personal dignity rather 
than risk a loss of power can be found than the Parlia- 
mentary incident of Tuesday. On that evening we had 
the spectacle of a Ministry which boasts that it has a 
majority of at least 85 against all comers, which declares 
that it has not lost the confidence of the country, and, 
finally, which insists that it has another year and a 
half of Parliamentary activity and usefulness before it, 
allowing the House to pass a unanimous vote of censure 
upon the Prime Minister. The House of Commons, 
without a dissentient voice, declared on Tuesday: 
“That in view of the declarations made by the Prime 
Minister, this House thinks it necessary to record its 
condemnation of his policy of Fiscal Retaliation.” Can 
it. possibly be said that after such action taken by the 
Assembly from which the Prime Minister derives his 
power and authority, he has not suffered a loss of 

rsonal dignity? To argue that there is no such 
oss is surely childish. No doubt it might be logically 
asserted that personal dignity is a thing for which Prime 
Ministers have no use, and that it is to the interest of the 
public service that they should not bother their heads 
about so trifling a matter. Once, however, it is admitted 
that personal dignity is a thing about which public men 
should concern themselves, then unquestionably Mr. 
Balfour has suffered a grievous loss. 

Again, it will perhaps be said that the censure of 
the House, of Commons does not matter, and can be 
ignored, because it resulted, not from an adverse vote 
deliberately inflicted by the majority of the House, but 
from a bargain made between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour that Fiscal questions were no longer to be 
discussed in Parliament. But if that is so, the loss of 

rsonal dignity seems to us not to be diminished but to 

e increased. No Premier who valued his personal dignity 
at a pin’s worth would ever have made such a bargain 
with one of his followers. When the bargain was sug- 
gested to him, a Prime Minister who thought of his personal 
dignity would surely have declared that whatever else he 
could do, he could not enter into any arrangement which 
would expose him to public humiliation in the House. ‘As 
long as I am Prime Minister,’ he would have said, ‘ I must 
not only be capable of obtaining a vote of confidence from 
the House when I specifically ask for it, but I must also be 
sure that the House shall never treat me with indifference 
or contempt.’ Mr. Balfour, apparently, cared for none of 
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| realised would almost certainly lead to what hay 


\ 

Tuesday night. His position, we presume, sight aan be 
somewhat as follows :—‘ As long as I am not ‘oneal 
office by a hostile vote, what the House of Commo Out of 
or does is quite immaterial. Its babble, and even its = 
matter no more to me than the chatterings of the m ob 
of the Press. After all, if they will allow mewn” 
these terms, why should I trouble? If there inna Be 
personal dignity, the loss is as great on their ee: of 
mine.’ We confess that it is very difficult to meet a 
proposition as this with logic and argument, The se : 
of personal dignity, and the value to be attached to it, = 
matters of instinct rather than of argument, and those 
who are without that instinct cannot be expected. te 
understand the feelings of those who possess it, and 
believe that it is one which ought tobe ober 
We can only say that we hold most firmly that the 
unwillingness to suffer a loss of personal dignity is : 
valuable element in political life. Nay, we would . 
further, and say that such unwillingness is the antige tic 
of politics, and that in communities where it does not pe 
political life becomes degraded. When men cease to be 
careful of their personal dignity they soon become the 
slaves, not the free men, of party. 

We have chosen the Prime Minister as an example of 
what happens when a statesman is indifferent to the logs 
of personal dignity; but it would not be fair to represent 
him as a solitary example. The responsibility for alterin 
the standard of public life in this respect is shared by 
others of his colleagues. Take, for instance, those 
members of the Ministry who still profess to be Free. 
traders. Can it be said that they retain their places 
in a Government like the present without a loss of 
personal dignity? Let any one who is inclined to think 
that they suffer no such loss remember what happened 
to Lord Stanley only a month ago. Lord Stanley gave 
Mr. Bowles a personal pledge that he would speak for 
him in his constituency. Not content with giving the 
pledge, he ratified it before the Chief Whip, and thus 
deprived himself of the excuse of saying that he had 
inadvertently undertaken to do something which the 
party managers had forbidden. Yet in spite of this 
personal pledge, Lord Stanley, under pressure from the 
Tariff Reform Leaguers vid Mr. Balfour, withdrew his 
pledge and repudiated his formal undertaking. If this 
did not involve a loss of personal dignity for Lord Stanley, 
and also for the Chief Whip, language has no meaning. 
Take, again, the action of Sir Alexander Acland-Hood in 
regard to the Greenwich contest. Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood, speaking in his capacity as Chief Whip, told the 
Greenwich Unionists that it was their business to support 
Lord Hugh Cecil. In spite of that, Mr. Chamberlain, who 
is not a voter in, or in any way connected with, the con- 
stituency, writes a letter telling the Greenwich Unionists 
to vote against Lord Hugh, and to support a Tariff 
Reformer. What does the Chief Whip do in these 
circumstances? Does he write to Mr. Chamberlain 
reminding him that, however great a.man he may be, he 
professes to be a member of the Unionist party and a 
follower of Mr. Balfour, and so is subject to the regular 
party discipline exercised by the Whip? Does he back up 
such a statement by asking Mr. Chamberlain to withdraw 
his Tariff Reform candidate? Finally, does he ask Mr. 
Balfour either to endorse such a letter and to sanction 
its publication, or else to accept his resignation of the post 
of Chief Whip? Nota bit of it. Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood does nothing whatever. He remains perfectly calm 
and indifferent to the humiliation inflicted on him by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It never seems to occur to him that his 
personal dignity has been in any degree impaired, either 
in this transaction or in that in which he was involved 
with Lord Stanley. 

It must in fairness be noted while dealing with this 
question of personal dignity that Mr. Chamberlain and 
his immediate supporters, though they have of late 
endured so great a loss of public support, have not suffered 
in the matter of personal dignity. Mr. Chamberlain is 
not Prime Minister, and therefore is not concerned with 
the censure passed on Tuesday on the head of the Adminis- 
tration. Again, in such incidents as the Bowles meeting 
he emerges as a victor, and the humiliation is not endured 





these things, but was quite willing to enter into a bargain 
which so astute a Parliamentarian as he is must have 


by him and his group, but solely by his allies. It is the 
Ministry, who are content to retain power in spite of 
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the humiliations which they endure, who suffer a loss of 
rsonal dignity. They seem, indeed, to be animated by a 
rit which suggests a parody of the legendary cry of the 
y jd Guard at Waterloo. The Old Guard of Downing Street 
will receive any number of kicks, but will never resign. 





7 THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


E remain, in spite of all rumours and assertions, 
unconvinced of immediate peace. .Certain Depart- 

ments of the Russian Government, and especially the 
Department of Finance, are most anxious to spread the 
impression that peace is coming, and they seem to have 
rsuaded some of the: best English correspondents ; while 
the French correspondents are aware that even the future 
of the French Republic may be jeopardised by a continu- 
ance of the war, and they consequently hunger for peace. 
The French peasantry have so large a stake in Russian stocks 
that if they lose it they may accuse the Republic of their 
ruin, and look eagerly around for a new “saviour of 
society.” We admit, of course, that peace may arrive 
suddenly and unexpectedly, for in the present condition of 
Russia anything may happen, a Palace revolution in- 
cluded; but we think, on the whole, if normal conditions 
continue, and the Army still defies the revolution, that 
the governing group in St. Petersburg will insist upon 
further resistance to the Japanese. They have still one 
chance in Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s fleet, which is 





| 


is scarcely possible, therefore, that even if they humbled 
themselves to ask for peace, the terms could be rapidly 
arranged. The Japanese are a very sensible people, and 
they intend their peace to be one upon which they can 
rely for at least a generation. They must ask for the 
evacuation of. Manchuria, because that enormous province 
when refilled by Chinese will serve as a defensible glacis 
to the Japanese Empire. They must keep Port Arthur, 
because it has cost them so much blood and treasure, 
and with it, as a source of supply, the peninsula of 
Liao-tung. They must take Korea, as a granary essential 
to the supply of their increasing population. They 
will take or neutralise Vladivostok, as being a pistol 
held at their heads, and they claim Saghalien as an 
ancient possession of their own. They are sure to ask for 
some limitation on the right of Russia to send warships 
to the North Pacific, and they need an indemnity to 
enable them to raise their Fleet to a strength which may 
defy any first-class Power except Great Britain upon 
equal terms. Russia will endeavour, through France and 
Germany, to whittle away these demands, and failing in 
that design, may very well think that a continuance of the 
war, even though it involves risks of disorder in Russia, 
will be safer for the autocracy than submission to terms 
which will be represented to all Russians as insolently 
oppressive, and which undoubtedly must be most galling 
to the pride of a dynasty nourished for three centuries 
upon continuous expansions. ‘The pride of the Romanoffs, 


now creeping across the Indian Ocean, and’ may very | we must remember, is no more fictitious than the pride 
well think that if he defeats Admiral Togo andj of an aristocrat in his posifion, or the pride of an 


reaches Vladivostok the conditions of the war will be 
greatly improved, while if he loses the battle matters will 
be much as before, the new fleet which Russia will of 
course one day build costing a little more, and that is all. 
Moreover, the Russian reactionaries see their way at last 
toa protracted campaign in which time, as they conceive, 
will be entirely on their side. They have from the first 
asserted that they have lost nothing but a colony or an 
India, Russia herself. being free of enemies; and their idea 
now is to accept the loss as a complete though temporary 
one, to retreat behind their natural frontier, the Khingan 
Mountains, and there to await the attack which they 
believe will never be delivered. Japan cannot, they say, 
venture to mtrude‘into the old dominion of the Czars, 


ancient and prosperous house of business in its con- 
tinued solvency. So long as there are resources, they 
will struggle; and we cannot believe either that their 
power of collecting taxes is exhausted, or that they 
cannot raise a loan secured upon the enormous property'of 
the Church. The Church will not like the arrangement, 
but the Czar is Patriarch. The mere cessation of aggres- 
sive warfare will save them half-a-million a week; while the 
suspension of mobilisation breaks the mostpowerful weapon 
in the hands of the revolutionaries. Of course, if the 
jacquerie spreads, as it is said to be spreading, the Treasury 
may be emptied; but Russia is so vast that the economic 
condition of each region differs from that. of every other; 


| while if the troops continue to obey, internal order may be 


and will be worn out by a war without incidents waged | 


against a hidden foe. 
pone all large reinforcements of the army with General 
Linevitch, and thus to keep at home sufficfent troops to 
fight the revolution, while avoiding the vast expenditure 
for which it is now so difficult to provide, as well as the 
decrees of mobilisation which lead to insurrections. ‘They 
will be able to pay the interest on the Debt, and to keep 
the bureaucracy going upon reduced salaries, which only 
mean, in their experience, increased temptation to accept 
douceurs. The plan, if we have rightly described it, is by no 
means without adroitness, for it gives the governing men 
the means of crushing the revolutionaries, while imposing on 
the Japanese the necessity of keeping on foot an expensive 
and burdensome army. A notion of bleeding Japan to 
death has-had a strong influence over their minds ever 
since the war began, and was at the bottom of General 
Kuropatkin’s plan of retreating to Kharbin, and there 
organising a series of large and mobile armies which would 
take the field when they pleased, and slowly drive the 
Japanese into the sea. A campaign of several years, 
during which Russia would never take the offensive, might, 
they consider, consolidate rather than weaken the auto- 
cracy, for whose acts of violence it would supply a justifi- 
cation which even civilised Powers have occasionally 
deemed sufficient. 

Moreover—and this is even a more serious reason for 
doubting the speedy arrival of peace—the statesmen of 
St. Petersburg, and especially the Emperor himself, are 
still unable to shake themselves free of the impression 
that Russia is a great, and Japan a very little, Power. 
They talk of the Mikado petitioning for peace. They 
suggest terms which, if their opponent were one of the 
Western Powers, they would admit to be absurd, and 
demand as their first condition of making any concession 
that Russia is not to be “humiliated.” “Not a stone of 
her forts, not an acre of her territory,” is to be alienated, 
while the idea of an indemnity is scouted as if it were an 
insult offered out of pure insolence and malignity, It 


This policy enables them to post- | 


restored. Besides, the question is not what Western 
statesmen would consider passible, but what Russian 
bureaucrats, with centuries of despotism behind them, can 
delude themselves into believing. There is not in Turkey 
@ province in which Western order reigns, but the Sultan’s 
Government still exists, and can place considerable armies 


| in the field; and the Czardom is surely as strong as the 


Sultanate. Peace will no doubt draw nearer, but it is 
difficult to trick the Japanese; and unless they are over- 
borne by some European combination, or can them- 
selves secure some great and permanent guarantee against 


| attack, say a British alliance, they must ask terms which 
| the Russian Government may consider more dangerous 


| than the armed truce which, 


| 





if they retreat without 
making peace, they fancy they can secure. 





GERMANY, FRANCE, AND MOROCCO. 
\ \ ] HAT is the real meaning of the German Emperor’s 
action in Morocco? We do not profess to be 
able to offer a complete answer to this question, but a little 
reflection will serve to show the underlying influences 


| which have brought about the Emperor's latest excur- 


sions and alarums upon the diplomatic stage. In the 
first place, William II. is determined now, as always, 
to assert himself, and to let the world clearly understand 
that no important move can take place in the field of 


| international politics without his consent or acquiescence. 


He is resolved to show the world that Germany 
cannot be ignored in any sphere of human activity, 
and that Powers who attempt to ignore her or to 
make arrangements without her cognisance will find that 
instead of simplifying. matters for themselves, they 
have made them infinitely more difficult. The Anglo- 
French Agreement was concluded without reference to 
Germany or German susceptibilities, and the contracting 
parties showed that they considered that Spain, and 
Spain alone of the other Powers, had any right. to 


: be consulted. The German Emperor is now, therefore, 
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engaged in the congenial task of saying to the 
world in general, and to France in particular: ‘ You 
thought you need not trouble about me, did you? 
Very well, then I will show you your mistake.’ If the 
German Emperor had taken the action he is now taking a 
year ago, it would have been much easier to have treated 
his schemes for asserting himself in Morocco with indif- 
ference. Then the Franco-Russian Alliance was strong 
enough to keep German action well within bounds. Now, 
however, it is impossible to ignore the fact that the 
tremendous blows which have been dealt to Russia by her 
antagonist have made her for the time being a negligible 
quantity in the diplomatic world. Russia’s difficulties in 
the field and the gravity of the internal situation have, 
in fact, let loose German diplomacy. The Germans have 
for the moment no dread of “the war with two fronts,” 
and of being squeezed between Russia and France. They 
feel safe on their Eastern frontier, and with characteristic 
thoroughness they immediately take diplomatic advantage 
of the relief thus vouchsafed them. 

We do not mean, of course, to suggest that 
Germany views the prospect of a war with France 
alone with indifference, or that she has any inten- 
tion of attacking France merely because Russia 
is temporarily hors de combat. She probably knows 
well enough that if she were deliberately to provoke 
a war with France over a matter arising out of the 
Anglo-French Agreement, the British people would 
be by no means content to remain indifferent to the 
contest, or to allow a Power that has of late shown 
herself so friendly as France to be overwhelmed. No 
Power, however, knows better than Germany that a great 
deal can be done short of war to inflict injuries upon 
@ neighbour, and to show the power to wound. ‘The 
present weakness and incapacity of Russia is a great fact, 
and Germany means to take full diplomatic advantage of 
that fact, even though she has no intention of actually 
making war. The knowledge that at this moment France 
is engaged in extremely difficult and delicate negotiations 
with the Sultan of Morocco further increases Germany’s 
opportunity for asserting herself, and showing how formid- 
able a Power she is, and how dangerous it is to act without 
her goodwill. Germany, no doubt, argues that if at this 
moment she makes a display of activity in Morocco, and 
goes so far as to negotiate some sort of treaty or agree- 
ment with the Sultan—which technically, of. course, she 
has a perfect right to do—the French will be placed 
in a very awkward dilemma. Either they must go to the 
extreme length of telling the Germans that they will regard 
any German interference in Morocco as an unfriendly 
act, or else they must be prepared to break off their 
negotiations with the Sultan. But if they take this step 
two other courses present themselves, and one of them 
they must choose. A rupture with the Sultan must 
be followed either by the entry of French troops into 
Morocco, or else by what will be tantamount to an 
abandonment of the policy in regard to Morocco on which 
the Anglo-French Agreement was based. Needless to 
say, none of these courses would be anything but dis- 
agreeable to the French, who at present are only 
anxious to obtain an ascendency in the counsels of 
the Sultan, and to claim a prerogative right to guide 
the policy of the Moorish kingdom both internally and 
externally. They want a breach neither with Morocco 
nor with Germany. Nor, again, do they desire te abandon 
the policy they have marked out for themselves in North 
Africa. 

In these circumstances, how should the French act? 
In the first place, it seems to us that they should remember 
that the German Emperor has himself no definite policy 
in regard to Moroceo. He does not wish to obtain any 
part of the Moorish kingdom for himself, or even to 
prevent the French policy from being carried out. What 
he wants is to be able to exact some concession else- 
where as a set-off, and as payment for allowing France 
a free hand in Morocco. What he means, though he 
does not say it in so many words, is something of this 
kind :—‘ You made concessions to England in order to 
obtain a free hand from her. You must do the same by 
me; and I may remind you that I am able to exact 
such concessions owing to the position in which your 
Russian ally now finds herself.’ ‘‘ Where do I come in?” 


is. in fact. the question which the Emperor is putting to 


the French. There is a story of th rip 
e French. ere is a 8 of the. : 
which illustrates one of the. ways of ee Clive 
situation. During Clive’s second Administration in | 
an Englishman appeared at Fort William With a y 
warm and pressing letter of introduction from one of the 
Ministers at home. Clive met the letter y the simple 
question: “Chap, how much do you want?” P 
French might, no doubt, at once ask the German Em 
how much he wants. Considering, however, the rd 
matic voracity of the Germans, we doubt whether. ; 
the circumstances, it would be wise for the French > 
adopt this line, which is, after all, that of surrender at 
discretion, On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
the wisest plan will be for them to keep absolutely calm 
and steady, and to show not the slightest sign of appre. 
hension when faced by the Emperor's interference, the 
should let him give any assurances he likes to the Sulta 
their policy being to ignore his action as without interest 
to them. But while thus refusing to be “ drawn” in an 
way by the Emperor’s diplomacy at Fez or Tangie, 
they should caution the Moors that coquetting with 
the Emperor may in the end cost them dear. The 
Sultan should be told plainly that if he tries to lean 
on the Kaiser, and to play off Germany against France 
the French may be forced to abandon their present 
policy of pacific penetration and of maintaining thg 
authority of the Sultan and the integrity of Morocgo 
and to substitute for it one of hostile penetration, 
which will lead immediately to the. occupation of certain 
frontier districts, and may end in the loss of Moorish 
independence. If such a line is adopted with the 
Moors, the Sultan must either yield, or else apply 
to the Germans to guarantee him against French 
aggression provoked because of his friendliness towards 
Germany. The Sultan will have to say to the Ger. 
mans:—‘If we irritate the French and shake ourselves 
free from them, will you guarantee to protect us from 
the consequences?’ We venture to think that if France 
were boldly to challenge such a situation as_ this, 
the Germans would run away, and show that their 
present action in Morocco is nothing but a game of 
bluff. After all, the Germans are not in a position to 
protect Morocco. No one can suppose that if French 
warships were blockading the Moorish. ports in order to 
bring the Sultan to terms, the Germans would send their 
North Sea Fleet to raise the blockade. Still less likely 
is it that Germany would protect his Shereefian Majesty 
by an attack on the Eastern frontier of France. German 
would no more do this than France would hurl herself 
against Metz and Strasburg in order to make Germany 
abandon a hostile attitude in Morocco. This being s0, 
the trump cards remain with France, for French soldiers 
already line the Moorish frontier, and at a word from the 
French Government can cross it and invade the dominions 
of the Sultan. In other words, if it comes to a tug-of- 
war between France and Germany at Fez, the French 
have always the greater weight. They can, and Germany 
cannot, in the last resort coerce the Sultan by force of 
arms. Therefore, in our opinion, France will run no great 
risk by ignoring German action. The worst that can 
happen—though this, we admit, might prove a serious 
evil—is that France would be forced to send some sixty 
thousand men into Morocco, and that she would fail to 
assert her control over the Sultan by peaceful means. 
Though we are of opinion that Germany’s game of bluff 
in Morocco may be unmasked by French calmness and 
determination, we are fully aware that the situation at 
the moment is for France a very disagreeable one, and 
that she has every right to resent the action of the 
German Emperor, who remains, what he has always been, 
the “ trouble-house” of Europe. So much for the French 
side of the question. Now for the German, No doubt 
German diplomacy is showing itself extremely clever and 
audacious; but, after all, is it really sound and calculated 
to further true German interests? Is it really wise to 
force the French people into a position of hostility? No 
doubt France is at the moment more reluctant than any other 
country in the world to go to war. Yet all history shows 
that the French are liable to sudden fits of uncontrollable 
anger. It is just possible, though we admit unlikely, that 
the German Emperor may by his present tactics provoke 
such an explosion. If he does, he will .have made the 





greatest blunder of which diplomacy is capable. He 
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will have produced war, and war of a very terrible nature, 





UNDERFED CHILDREN. 


HE unusually discursive debate on underfed school 
children which occupied the later part of the after- 
noon sitting of the House of Commons on Monday 
brought out a number of useful suggestions. Sir John 
Gorst, for example, instituted a most appropriate com- 
rigon of Governments to the “people described by 
the Apostle. They are ever learning, and never able to 
gome to the knowledge of the truth.” They are always 
appointing Royal Commissions and Departmental Com- 
mittees oD social questions, but they do nothing to carry 
out their recommendations. The special instance he gave 
was the Departmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion. That Committee found themselves unable to say 
whether the people of this country are getting better or 
worse as regards their physical condition, because no 
records have ever been kept of the particulars wanted. In 
order to prevent the recurrence of this difficulty, they 
recommended that in future all the children in elementary 
schools should be measured and weighed. They proposed 
to collect statistics with the view of showing the connec- 
tion between the increase in infant mortality and the 
employment of mothers in factories. They suggested that 
where the powers given to municipalities to improve the 
milk-supply in large towns are unused, it should be the 
duty of the Local Government Board to put them in 
operation. They recommended that all the owners of 
slum property should be registered; that boys in 
coal mines should be medically inspected as boys in 
factories are; and that compulsory attendance at an 
infants’ school should be deferred till the age of six or 
seven. Not one of these recommendations has been 
attended to. The Committee might as well not have been 
appointed. The idea of medicxl inspection found its way 
juto other speeches in a more extended form; and as both 
the advocates and the opponents of State feeding of 
children are agreed upon this preliminary measure, it is 
not putting an unreasonable pressure on the Government 
to ask that something should be done to give effect to it. 
Sir John Gorst suggests making the introduction of a 
system of medical inspection by the local education 
authorities a condition of sharing in the Parliamentary 
grant; but he wisely adds that the Board of Education 
ought to content itself with laying down general principles, 
and not embark on the impossible task of drafting a 
system which shall suit every locality. There is no need, 
however, to stop short at this recommendation. All the 
suggestions of the Committee mentioned by Sir John 
Gorst are worth more consideration than they have yet 
obtained. The registration of the owners of slum dwellings 
has a specially close connection with the question of 
physical deterioration. ‘The first step towards giving the 
poor wholesome homes should be the discovery and publi- 
cation of the names of those who now sell them unwhole- 
some homes. ‘There is an intimate connection between the 
various aspects of social improvement, and they rest, as on 
4 common basis, upon the need of. getting the fullest 
possible information as to the facts. 

But Sir John Gorst’s friends and allies seem to commit 
an analogous error to that which he censures in Govern- 
ments. ‘They, too, are ever learning, and seldom putting 
their knowledge to any practical use. Take, for example, 
this very Report of the Physical Deterioration Committee, 
The Government, as he justly complains, have taken no 
notice of the need of more and better information that 
this Report shows to exist. The present House of 
Commons has pretty well grown out of the habit of 
pressing the Government to do anything. Ministers and 
Members alike are too much engaged in keeping their 
respective places to have any time to spare for the common- 

lace work of administration. But even in the present 

ouse, which in the aggregate touches perhaps the low- 
water mark of Parliamentary efficiency, it is still possible 
to gain a languid attention for some social questions, and 
physical deterioration appeals to that general interest in 
our own and other people’s health which is the character- 
istic feature of the new century. From “Christian 
Science” at one end of the scale, down to the latest 
patent medicine at the other, anything that proposes 








to cure real or imaginary diseases by real or nage 
remedies is sure of attention. Something, then, migh 
be done even this side of the Dissolution te urge tha 
Government into setting on foot the machinery without 
which the work of social legislation is not likely td 
be taken in hand to much purpose. The children in 
elementary schools are not yet measured and weighed. 
They are not yet subjected to proper medical inspection. 
The evidence, that is to say, which is wanted to 
establish the relation between physical deterioration 
and the conditions in which children live has not so 
much as begun to be collected. Sir John Gorst may well 
ask whether there is any reason why these simple courses, 
which would probably lead to most important results, should 
not be put into operation, when they involve no legislation 
or expense and only a little official trouble. But though 
he did ask this on Monday, he did not stay for an answer. 
He went on at once to raise another question,—a question 
to which no satisfactory reply can be given until we have 
some of the information which Sir John Gorst had just 
before been blaming the Government for not collecting 
and making public. He calls upon Ministers, he calls 
upon Parliament, to lay upon the State the duty of 
providing underfed children with meals at the cost of thé 
community. Even where the parents are perfectly able to 
feed their children properly, he would make the State 
provide the meals, and take its chance of getting the money 
trom the parents. His great objection to the present 
system being that it “‘ undermines parental responsibility,” 
he would meet it by leaving nothing to be undermined: 
He defended his position by a singularly inconclusive 
piece of reasoning. In a mining district in the 
North of England, where the parents are getting 
good wages, quite half the children are in rags and 
half fed, and are often kept away from school to 
exercise their fathers’ dogs. Sir John Gorst says: Feed 
these children, and get the money from the parents after- 
wards. But why not first try the experiment of making 
the parents feed them? The experience of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children shows that 
a mere warning is usually enough to do the Society’s 
work. Parents often need to be reminded of duties which 
they have thoughtlessly let go unperformed, and even 
those with whom the neglect of duty is wilful may not 
care to have recurrent visits from the inspector, leading 
up to an appearance before the Magistrates. Moreover, to 
relieve the parent of the obligation of feeding his children 
on the plea that the money can be recovered from him 
afterwards is to deprive him of the strongest inducement 
to do his duty by them,—the knowledge that to neglect 
it will cause them immediate suffering. Children can be 
fed better and more cheaply in a crowd than individually, 
and it is quite possible that a really affectionate’ parent 
might prefer handing over the duty to the State and 
paying the cost when it is asked for. 

We do not in the least question the statement made by 
Dr. Macnamara that twenty per cent. of the children of 
the working classes are suffering from malnutrition. Many 
of that number have not food enough to keep them in 
health; many others are given the wrong sort of food. 
We are quite willing to accept as a typical document 
the letter from the mother of a child attending a pro- 
vided school—“ Please to excuse Fred if he is not 
able to do his lessons, as he has had nothing to eat 
since yesterday dinner-time ’’—though we might like to 
know whether at the school in question there is any 
provision made for feeding children, for a share in 
which some such application as this is a necessary pre- 
liminary. Nor do we doubt the close connection between 
proper food and the ability to benefit by the lessons given. 
But when all these concessions have been made, there is 
still a long road to be travelled before we reach the con- 
clusion to which Dr Macnamara and Sir John Gorst would 
lead us. For the State, as a matter of course, to provide 
meals for underfed children still seems to us to 
involve an entire disregard of parental responsibility. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, indeed, made the past action of 
the State in this respect an argument for going further 
in the same direction. The State, he said, had done 
much to break down the sense of parental responsibility. 
“Therefore the State should step in and ‘supply the place 
that the parent formerly occupied.” Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
argument seems to us to point to the directly opposite 
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conclusion. The State has done so much to break down 
the sense of parental responsibility that it is of the utmost 
importance that it should go no further in the same 
direction. It may be that the State did wrong in making 
education free. It may be that the plan originally adopted 
of leaving parents who could pay the school fee to do s0, 
and only helping those whose inability to pay the fee was 
established, was wiser and safer than that which has been 
substituted for it. There is.no reason to suppose that 
parents value education more highly now that itis given to 
their children without payment, or that they put the money 
saved to any better use. But when the abolition of school 
fees was being debated doubters were reproached for laying 
unnecessary stress upon the thin-end-of-the-wedge analogy. 
Education, it was said, stands in a wholly different position 
from food or clothing. While it is indispensable that the 
child should have it, the parent is under no inducement to 
give it. He may be trusted to provide his child with a 
meal or a pair of boots when he is in want of them, but 
he cannot be trusted to give him the opportunity of 
instruction unless he can do so without having to put his 
hand in his pocket. Consequently you may safely make 
education free, because it stands so entirely apart that it 
can never be cited as a precedent for making anything else 
free. Now, on the contrary, the fact that education is 
free is used as an argument for making other things free. 
What was never in any circumstances to become a pre- 
cedent is now regarded as a precedent so completely on all 
fours with the present demand as to make any further 
argument unnecessary. This is not a treatment of the 
question that encourages further interference with the 
parental relation. 





A STATE TRUSTEE. 


E rather wonder that Sir Howard Vincent’s Bill for 
appointing a “ Public Trustee and Executor ” does 

not pass. It has been before the. House of Commons 
every Session for nineteen years, it has received the 
approval of some of the greatest legal and financial 
pn ae and we should have thought that it was eminently 
calculated for popularity both inside Parliament and out- 
side. Nobody denies, or has at any time denied, that it 
would remove a great social nuisance. People dislike 
being executors, because it is an office which involves 
much trouble, much responsibility, much risk of personal 
obloquy—beneficiaries being always discontented with the 
action of executors, and especially with their unavoidable 
delays—and little if any prospect of any sort of advantage. 
As for trusteeships, they hate them. No doubt in the case 
of very large estates trustees may receive a quid pro quo in 
an access of personal importance, in patronage, and in 
that increase of the form of power which we commonly 
describe as “influence,” of which some men are almost 
passionately desirous. The majority of bequeathed estates 
or settlements are, however, of moderate amounts, and to 
be responsible through life for the management of other 
people’s money, to be exposed to endless remonstrances, 
and very often endless undefined suspicions, with lawsuits 
looming in the far distance, is, to say the least, exceedingly 
disagreeable. It is very easy to say that nobody need 
accept such a position unless he pleases; but as every- 
body knows, that reply belongs to the category of un- 
answerable quibbles of which there are so many, and which 
are rather more irritating than solid arguments. The man 
who is asked to be trustee may be a friend who cannot 
refuse without breaking a friendship, or may be bound to 
protect some female relative, or may be under obligations 
which it would be simply brutal to ignore. The list of 
persons who at this moment are unwilling trustees would 
fill a volume like a county directory; and at least half of 
them feel a strong discontent with the social system and 
the laws which between them leave them practically no 
option. Moreover, the dislike, owing to a change in our 
manners, is increasing. Beneficiaries under a will or 
settlement, and especially beneficiaries of small amounts, 
are no longer content with Consols or land. They seek 
the larger interest obtainable from industrial concerns, and 
regard trustees’ advice to be content with 2% per cent. as 
a most unfriendly exhibition of selfish indolence. Why 
should they not have 4 or 5. per cent. like. other people ? 
It is not always possible to resist them, and the worried 
trustee has to choose among investments about which 
he probably knows nothing except that, their managers 


having complied with certain rules, they are all 

“ safe” for purchase on behalf of beneficiaries, who if y 
investment turns out bad, if the municipality, for eran 
becomes insolvent, are sure to declare that the blame 
choosing such a security rests with the trustee, Enorm ; 
sums are now invested in this way on behalf of wideos 
female relatives, and children; and the tendency is alate 
- —— the list of “Trustee Stocks,” which already 

iminishes to a perceptible degree the credj 

hate, percep s edit of th 
_ Sir Howard Vincent proposes to abate this social 
nuisance, as the Government of New Zealand has alread 
done, by appointing a State Trustee, who, if named int 
will or settlement, will for a moderate payment act ag the 
private trustee now does, or is supposed to do, but wh 
cannot die, or leave the country, or become a lunatic 
steal the money, which in return for the fee paid will be 
guaranteed by the State. He will be, in fact, a Trustee who 
will be deathless, and who cannot be either a rogue or g 
fool, or if he is either, cannot injure the beneficiary. With 
such an officer in existence the testator or settlor will be at 
ease, and will have no cause to go about with a candlg 
searching for possible trustees ; while the unwilling friend 
who is asked to fulfil that function will have at least 
trustworthy alternative to suggést. We should hayg 
thought such a proposal sure to be accepted; but it hag 
been discussed for nearly twenty years, and has always 
dropped through in that quiet way which suggests that 
while Members and Peers approve, they are aware of 
obstacles which nothing short of a demand from outside 
will overcome. The proposal is, in fact, silently resisted 
by three classes of persons, each of which has arguments 
to produce and much weight with the community. 

The first of these consists of those persons, in the main 
Conservatives, but to be found in both parties, who dis. 
trust and dread the tendency of the present time to hea 
new duties on the State, to make it exercise patéeddl 
functions, and to give it control of ever-increasing masses 
of property. They ridicule the notion that beneficiaries 
ought to be made absolutely secure, and ask why, if 
that is the case, the State should not, for a payment, 
insure every great lady’s jewels, with special clauses 
against spendthrift husbands, burglars, or dishonest ladies’. 
maids. All “ progress” in that direction leads, they say, 
straight to Socialism, and though they will not directly 
resist the proposal, they, on the whole, wish it to fail. 
The answer to them, of course, is the same as the answer 
to those who distrust and dislike democracy,—that you 
cannot resist a tide by a refusal to recognise it, that the 
masses have decided to create a new bureaucracy under 
the names of Inspectors and Judges in new Courts, and 
that the evidence as yet is that all these officials do more 
good than harm. The Parliament which can create can 
abolish a Public Trustee, if that functionary fails to give 
satisfaction ; and as the nuisance is patent, a reasonable 
proposal for its abolition, strictly in accordance with 
modern tendencies, ought to be tried before the problem is 
given up as insoluble. The second class, likely to be more 
numerous in Parliament and the legal profession than 
among outsiders, consists of those who know from experi- 
ence how cumbrous State Departments are, how slowly 
they work, and how difficult it is, when property is in 
question, to extract from them a final decision. A State 
Trustee, they think, will take months to answer a letter, 
and will always refuse to exercise the kindly discretion 
which is sometimes indispensable in the administration of 
wills and settlements. The Public Trustee, moreover, 
they think, though competent to manage property in land 
or Consols, must be incompetent to manage any com- 
plicated business, and as the extent of his usefulness will 
therefore be limited, it is better to leave matters as they 
are. They will not, perhaps, oppose the Bill; but they 
hope nothing from it, and will do nothing to urge ‘it 
forward. The answer to their objection is that the 
testator or settlor will know quite well whether his 
business is complicated or not, or if its management 
requires special ability or knowledge, and if he sees such 
to be the case, he will not avail himself of the services 
of the Public Trustee. No man not a fool would leave 
that officer a chemical laboratory to manage, and the 
proposal under discussion leaves the testator absolutely to 
his own discretion. He will be no more bound to choose 








the Department as his executor and trustee than to choose 
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man he meets in the street... His freedom of 
oc increased, not: limited, by the existence of the 
State officer. That, in the event of the Bill passing, the 
State Trustee would be gradually overwhelmed with work, 
and that procedure would become slow and cumbrous, 
is, wo think, almost certain ; but the testator could judge 
whether the chance of delay or the chance of a dishonest 
trustee weighed more heavily in his mind, and would be 
entirely free upon that point to exercise his judgment. 
Finally, there is strong professional resistance to be 
overcome. The great body of solicitors are as powerful 
at elections as the clergy or the sellers of liquor, and they 
undoubtedly will resist the Bill, not, we think, from 
sordid motives so much as from that natural dislike of 
every profession to see business, and therefore power, 
taken out of its hands. They think, quite naturally, that 
they can manage the devolution and custody of property 
much better than any State official can, and incline to see 
in the Bill an attack upon their general character for 
uprightness and efficiency. Opposition of that kind 
cannot, of course, be argued down ; but it can be overcome 
if the general public accepts the proposal as one which 
will lighten the burden upon three large classes,—viz., 
those who cannot find trustees, those who are oppressed 
by the trusts which yet they cannot refuse, and those 
who disbelieve that money. is ever safe without a State 
guarantee. , , 
Upon the whole, we doubt whether Sir Howard Vincent 
will carry his Bill, but feel sure that if carried it would be 
a Bill for the relief of thousands of worthy people who 
are now the victims as much of the social system as of 


imperfect laws. 








HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
HE news that Denmark is about to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of Hans Christian Andersen will send the 
thoughts of men and women ali the world over, first gratefully 
and affectionately to the land of his birth, and then to that 
wider country in which we were all once at home. As a 
certain mediaeval town was wont once a year for a few hours 
to open her gates to all her banished sons and daughters, so on 
Andersen's birthday we may all claim the right to return to 
that distant city of which we have lost the freedom. 

It was in happy accordance with all the best traditions of 
fairyland that Andersen should have stumbled by accident 
upon his treasure-trove. He was born at Odense, in Fiinen, 
on April 2nd, 1805. His father, a shoemaker, died before his 
son was fourteen, and his early years were steeped in painful 
and not very salutary experiences. At fourteen the. clever, 
ambitious boy went to seek his fortune in Copenhagen; but 
though he found friends and protectors surely the most 
generous and constant ever provided for an exacting young 
genius, his hopes of winning immortality as a singer, an 
actor, a dramatist, or a poet—he tried it all ways—were 
not realised. It was not till he had knocked at half-a-dozen 
wrong doors that he touched by chance the spring which 
admitted him into his own kingdom. In 1835 he published 
his first tales,—“ The Tinder Box,” “The Princess and the 
Pea,” “Little Claus and Big Claus,” and “Little Ida’s 
Flowers.” Other little volumes followed, and the world was 
quick to recognise their surprising quality. Prosperity came 
witharush. . There were “ Andersen afternoons,” when literary 
and aristocratic audiences crowded to hear him read his tales 
aloud; the King of Prussia asked him to dinner and gave 
him a decoration ; both on the Continent and in England he 
was féted and entertained. He lived to see his literary jubilee 
celebrated by the whole nation, dying at Copenhagen in 
August, 1875. “ After all,” said he, in the pleasant evening 
of his days, “life itself is the most beautiful of fairy-tales.” 
One abiding regret was always with him; he had no 
particular devotion to children in the concrete, and did not 
care to be known only as a children’s writer. He greatly 
resented a sculptor’s design of representing him as the 
centre of a group of listening boys and girls. Who could 
imagine him composing stories, he asked, with a lot of young 
Copenhageners clambering about him? To the end the 
creator of the Ugly Duckling hoped he might be remem- 
bered as the author of his tedious novel, “The Two 
Baronesses.” 

The explanation is that Andetsen was too much a child 
himself to be quite at his ease in children’s society; too vain, 


too sensitive, too self-conscious, too visionary a child; and 
this is in part the secret of his power. No other writer 
slips. so easily into a child’s geographical position; . he 
understands to perfection his mistrust of vast spaces, of 
vague distances, the dread of being lost which conflicts so 
incessantly with the eager desire to venture into the busy, 
‘spacious world. When the china shepherdess and the 
chimney-sweep are eloping, they climb up the chimney. “ At 
last they reached the top and sat themselves down, for they 
were very tired, as may be supposed. The sky with all its 
stars was above them, and below were the roofs of the town. 
They could see for a very long way out into the wide world, 
and the poor little shepherdess leaned her head on her 
chimney-sweep’s shoulder and wept till she washed the gilt 
off her sash. ‘This is too much,’ said she, ‘the world is 
too large! I wish I were safe back on the table again 
under the looking-glass ; take me back if you love me!’” 
When the beetle on his travels came in sight of the pond 
at the end of the garden, “he was so astonished at the 
size of it that he lay over on his back and kicked.” When, 
bored by the earwig children, he “enquired his way to 
the nearest dunghill,” the earwig assured. him: “That is 
quite out in the great world, on the other side of the 
ditch. I hope none of my children will ever go so far.” 
That sense of the vastness and mystery which frame 
one’s own small life is the very stuff of which a child's 
dreams are made. Andersen has the same clear sense 
of the reasonableness of childhood. When the cockchafer 
flew into a tree with Thumbelina, and told her that she 
was very pretty, “though not the least like a cockchafer”, 
when the hen urges the duckling to “lay eggs, and learn to 
purr as soon as possible,” in order to make a good impression 
on society, the child nods approval. The hen’s advice, the 
cockchafer’s reserve, are just what one would have expected. 
When the tin soldier (not the steadfast hero, but the other) 
has been presented to the lonely old man, and is so dull that 
he weeps tears of tin and begs to be allowed to go to the wars 
and lose a leg or an arm, just for a change,—“ You must bear 
it,” saya the little boy, his former owner. “You are given 
away, you must stay where you are, don’t you see that ?”’ 
One feels it to be an unanswerable argument, and grasps the 
leg of one’s own favourite tighter. 

Andersen’s material is taken from various sources. “The 
Elf of the Rose” is a rendering of “Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil.” “The Emperor’s New Clothes” is Spanish. 
Thorwaldsen (who never wearied of hearing his stories) 
suggested “ The Darning Needle.” Much is his own charming 
invention, and much was gathered from the field of folk-lore 
in which the Brothers Grimm worked so long. The German 
stories are ruder and more primitive in their form; the 
Danish writer’s grace and sunny playfulness are exchanged 
for a broader simplicity, a more elemental mirth; ‘there is 
perhaps nothing in Andersen that quite equals, to a child’s 
mind, the sardonic humour of Grimm's tale of the cat and 
mouse that kept house together. On the other hand, the 
ingenious, unscrupulous Little Claus is a more vivid per- 
sonage than Grimm’s Little Farmer, partly no doubt because 
he has a name of his own. The animals in Grimm are 
almost all four-footed; he has hardly any birds. Andersen 
loved all feathered creatures, and the flutter of wings and 
the twitter of small throats are in all his pages. 

It is on the question of morals that they are most decisively 
divided. Grimm encourages a belief in poetic justice. We 
have throughout the comfortable certainty that the prince 
will discover the princess in spite of all disguises, and that 
the wicked stepmother will be ingeniously and quite finally 
baffled. To this cheerful optimism Andersen will rarely 
condescend. Under his exquisite tenderness, his deceptive 
air of bonhomie, a note of fine and mordant irony is always 
audible. His theme is the conflict between the world’s shrewd 
common-sense and “the high that proved too high, the 
heroic for earth too hard,” and handling it, he forgets the 
frontiers of the child’s kingdom altogether. The story is told 
to the child; the moral is pointed at society at large, and 
sometimes pointed rather cruelly. “‘I can smell the Nile 
mud,’ said the mother stork. ‘Now you will see the 
marabout bird and. the ibis and the crane. They give 
themselves great airs, especially the ibis; the Egyptians 
make a mummy of him and stuff him with spices; I 





would rather be stuffed with live frogs. Better have 
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something in your inside while you are alive than be 
made a parade of after you are dead; that’s my opinion,” 
'“*Do you know only one story?’ asked the rats. ‘Only 
one,’ said the firtree; ‘I heard it on the happiest evening 
of my life.’ ‘We think it a very miserable story,’ said 
the rats. ‘Don’t you know one about bacon or tallow 
in the store-room? Many thanks to you then,’ and they 
marched away.” “The mole pushed the dead swallow aside 
with his crooked legs. ‘He will sing no more now,’ said he. 
* What miserable creatures they are. Iam thankful’”—O the 
airy inimitable humour of the phrase !—“ ‘I am thankful that 
none of my children can be born birds.’” In “ The Portuguese 
Duck” a singing-bird escapes from the cat with a broken 
wing, and falls into the fowl-yard, where the Portuguese 
duck takes him under her protection. The drake came up 
‘and thought him a sparrow. “‘I don’t understand the 
difference,’ said he; ‘they appear to me much the same; 
but if people will have playthings, why, let them, I say.’ 
Suddenly something to eat was thrown into the yard, and in 
rushing oyer to the other side the Portuguese trod upon 
the little bird. ‘Tweet!’ cried he. ‘Why do you lie in 
my way then?’ she retorted. ‘You must not be touchy. 
I have nerves of .my own, but I do not cry Tweet.’ 
- » «+. When she had finished her meal the little bird, 
anxious to please, began to sing. ‘I want to sleep now,’ said 
the Portuguese. ‘While you are here you must conform to 
the rules of the house.’ The little bird was quite taken 
_ aback, for he had meant well. When she awoke, there he 
stood before her with a grain of corn that he had found and 
laid it at her feet; but as she had not slept well, she was 
naturally in a bad temper. ‘Give that to a chicken,’ she 
said, ‘and don’t always stand in my way.’..... So saying 
she made a bite at the little singing-bird’s head and he fell 
‘dead on the ground. ‘ Now what’s the meaning of this?’ said 
she. ‘I’ve been like a mother to him, I know that; but cer- 
tainly he was not made for this world.” Then all the ducks 
came crowding round the little dead bird. ‘Speak of him 
with respect,’ said the Portuguese. ‘He was gentle and 
affectionate, he had manners and education, and he could 
sing.” ...... ‘Let us think of satisfying our hunger,’ said 
the drake. ‘If one of our toys is broken, we have plenty 
_more.’” It is a masterpiece of merciless satire, a pendant to 
that tragic miniature, “ The Daisy.” 

Dr. Brandes tells.us in a striking essay that Andersen is 
best understood, after Denmark, in Germany and in Great 
Britain, and that he is least appreciated in France. Meeting 
one day a young Frenchman who professed to know Denmark 
well, he interrupted him with the question, “ Have you read 
_Andersen’s tales?” Of course he had. “And what do you 
think of them?” “Un peu trop enfantin,” was the fatal 
answer. “And I am persuaded,” says the Danish critic with 
justifiable warmth, “that a French child of five would have 
said the same.” While hesitating to accept this terrible 
indictment of French infancy, it must be admitted that 
French literature in all its strength and wealth is a grown-up 
literature. The lucid, analytical French mind sees things 
too clearly to be quite at home in the realm of half- 
lights, the land of make-believe; and then, as Dr. Brandes 
suggests, they have La Fontaine. They have also Charles 
Perrault and Madame d’Aulnoy. But between Andersen and 
Madame d@’Aulnoy lie Rousseau and his gospel of the return 
to Nature, and all the protest of the new century against the 
manners and method of the old. We have only to glance 
from “The Tinder Box” or “The Travelling Companion ” to 
Percinet, who, “in his rich green habit,” is addressing his 
respectful reproaches to Graciosa. “Have a better opinion 
of my sentiment,” replies the princess. “I am neither 
ingensible to merit nor ungrateful for kindness received. 
Tis true that I have put your constancy on too many trials, 
but ’tis to crown it in the end.” The adventures of Percinet 
and Graciosa, of Fanfarinet and Abricotina, are recorded for 
one age, one class; Andersen is for us all, The one writer 
presents us with an entertaining comedy of manners, the 
other with fragments of the eternal poetry of childhood. 





JULES VERNE. 
T is the peculiar reward of a successful writer of stories 
for boys.that his death brings with it a sense of 
personal loss to those who have read him. When a great 








poet or a great novelist dies, a hundred newspaper okituare 
remark that his death is a loss to literature. He ma: 
course, have possessed the faculty of creating frienivin 
between his readers and himself, in addition to compellin 
admiration; but the faculty of creating friends through the 
writing of books is a very rare gift. Stevenson possessed it 
in a marked degree; but it is not easy to think of half 
dozen other writers of fame who have died during the past 
twenty years whose death brought with it a real pense of 
personal loss to millions of readers. There is, however 
always that sense of personal loss felt when a writer dies 
who made friends with his readers first in the nursery and 
the schoolroom. Because he has given pleasure to the bo 
he remains a friend to the man. % 
No writer of books for boys, perhaps, has made more 
friends than Jules Verne, whose death occurred at Amiens 
on the twenty-fourth of last month. His loss will be felt 
with regret by every Englishman who was at school singe 
the “sixties,” when he first began to delight schoolboys 
and those who had carried on into manhood the power ofa 
boy’s enjoyment, with such brave, breezy tales of invention 
and fancy as “Five Weeks in a Balloon.” That was the first 
of his stories to attract wide attention in England; and what 
a bright, courageous, open-air procession of imagined adven. 
tures it was that followed. ‘“ Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” “The 
Mysterious Island,” “Journey to the Centre of the Earth” 
“The Demon of Cawnpore,” “Tigers and Traitors,” “From 
Earth to Moon,”—the plain sound of them brings back the 
atmosphere of the leisure of school life, just as the lilt of a 
tune associates itself in the mind with the place where the 
tune was first heard. Whut was the secret of the fascination 
which Jules Verne exercised in those early days, and the 
fascination which he still exercises, over the mind of tho 
schoolboy ? In the first place, perhaps it ought to be remem. 
bered that before the “ fifties” or the “ sixties ” the boy of ten 
or fifteen had not a very crewded bookshelf. Fenimore Cooper 
there was, and possibly G. P. R. James; there was Defoe, 
and there was Scott, and for some boys there was Edgar 
Allan Poe,—but there was no one who had set out exactly on 
the lines of Jules Verne. He did not break entirely new 
ground, for it was “The Adventure of One Hans Pfaall” 
which probably inspired Jules Verne to write the “Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth.” But if the regions into which 
he took his reader to travel with bim were not absolutely 
new, he had the genius to make them seem new to the boy- 
adventurer whom he called to go with him. Poe, perhaps, 
was the first with the sharp steel of his wild fancy to strike 
the fascinating spark of romance out of the flint of scientific 
fact; but Jules Verne was the first to see what an enormous 
quantity of the grey flint of fact there was to smite with the 
hammer of his brain into fire and brightness. He took up 
Poe’s steel, possibly at first without deep knowledge how 
to use it; but he learnt almost suddenly how to use it, 
and no other writer’s brain has struck flashes out of the 
dulness of everyday facts of quite the same kind and colour 
of light. 
Perhaps the main point of Jules Verne’s writing is the 
extraordinary vourage of it all. He had no very deep 
knowledge of applied science; he was fond of travelling, but 
he was not first and foremost a man who desired to know 
everything that could be known about distant parts of the 
world. Yet he set out to write stories which other writers 
would be afraid to begin without the knowledge that they 
possessed an acquaintance with geography and scientific 
laws which would make the position they took up un- 
assailable; and how few mistakes he made in his facts 
or his deductions from the governing laws he believed he 
saw. Of how many other writers who have dipped into 
the future, and dipped so bravely, is it true that the 
possibilities they have suggested have become facts? Itis 
true that nobody has yet spent five weeks in a balloon; and 
it may be ordained that there will never be a duel of navies 
“ grappling in the central blue.” The actual growth of the 
knowledge of the natural laws, again, which Jules Verne 
brought into the drawing-room conversation, so to speak, of 
everyday life goes to strengthen the antecedently sound 
proposition that men are not meant to travel from planet to 
planet; and from that point of view, no doubt, “ From Earth 
to Moon” is anabsurdity. But of the other excursions into the 
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++» impossibilities of the future, how many of Jules 
See peedictions have not already come true in actual fact ? 
The “ Demon of Cawnpore ” will never puff smoke and steam 
jnto the faces of a Hindoo rabble ; but if anybody chose 
to build a motor-car with a chassis in the shape of an 
elephant there is no Indian road on which a “ Steam House 
of to-day could not travel. Forty years ago it may haye 
seemed antecedently absurd for a “ steel cigar like the 
‘Nautilus’ to pierce her way under the Pacific, laming and 
sinking the ‘mercantile marine and the warships of the 
«acoursed nation” of which Captain Nemo was the 
implacable enemy; but to-day it is certain, not merely 
possible, that the naval policy of all the Great Powers of the 
West and the East will be largely influenced and directed by 
the knowledge acquired in the last few years of the powers of 
the submarine. Jules Verne built better than he knew when 
he imagined out the hideous fear of the unknown and unseen 
which must always influence the moral of a war fleet expecting 
an attack from under the water. 

Such a writer was bound to have his limitations. Jules 
Verne had no very great notions as to how to work out a 
plot. He begins admirably, in the “Voyage of the 
‘Nautilus,’ for instance, by suggesting the deep, poisoned 
hatred of an immensely rich man who means to work out his 
revenge against a detested nation by attacking its shipping 
with a submarine swordfish, half hotel, half torpedo; but 
when he comes near the end of his story he has no idea what 
to do with, how to end the career of, the terrible machine of 
destruction he has called into existence. The ‘ Nautilus’ 
sinks a warship, cuts through the mass of the vessel “like a 
needle through sail-cloth”; the great hulk of the pierced 
yessel sinks down into green depths; it is the culmination of 
the ambition of the submarine vessel’s captain. But nothing 


“ in the world could be lamer than the end of so fine an 


adventure. The ‘Nautilus’ heads aways from the sunken 
warship, no one knows whither. Suddenly the reader is let 
into the secret that the end of the cruel “steel eigar,” 
for which the warships of the world have been seeking 
for months, is the Maelstrom. For a moment it looks 
as if the right ending to the story was going to come. 
But it does not come. The ‘Nautilus’ is driven into 
the Maelstrom, and there, instead of the whirling black 
oblivion in which the story ought to end, you get this 
amazingly weak finish :—‘‘ What passed during that night— 
‘how the boat escaped from the eddies of the Maelstrom—how 
Ned Land, Conseil, and myself ever came out of the gulf, I 
cannot tell. But when I returned to consciousness, I was 
lying in a fisherman’s hut, on the Loffoden Isles. My two 
companions, safé and sound, were near me holding my hands. 
We embraced each other heartily.” 

It does not matter. It does not detract from the genius of 
theimaginer of so many strange and splendid journeys that he 
could not always imagine how to get his voyageurs out of the 
difficulties in which the tasks he set them were bound to land 
them. The main point, in any case, remains,—the shining 
courage with which the story-teller sets out. Nothing is 
impossible to him; he marches serenely out into great nights 
of difficulties and obscurities, and lights his way, like the 
‘Nautilus’ with her electric lamps at the bottom of the sea, 
with the brave light of his own imagination. And, just 
because he sees nothing to fear, everything that is to be 
feared vanishes before him. Jules Verne can never have 
felt fear, if he even ever troubled his head, about the 
verdict of the reviewer. He saw new worlds into 
which he could take his reader, and he went into 
them unalarmed. Had he himself a beckoning guide? If he 
had, it was Poe, that strange discoverer of great new 
toads which others were to make greater. But if it was Poe’s 
genius which beckoned, it was his own genius which took 
him on. If Poe first threw the gleam of his wild, curious 
imagination on an unexplored house of mystery, Jules Verne 
lit the house from ground-floor to top-story. Above all, 
though he did not always set himself to unravel a tangled 
plot, he could tell a story. And since schoolboys who are 
boys, and schoolboys who have become men, love a story—to 
use one of Stevenson’s flashing phrases—“as a man loves 
Burgundy or daybreak,” he has taken his own place as a 
teller of stories in which the romance of science and mechanics 
18 mixed up with sheer adventure. He held out a courageous 
hand, and all schoolboys have taken it, 








THE SCHOOLBOY AND THE ADMIRALS. 


TIME-HONOURED means of choosing the best puppy in 
a litter is to hold them up by their tails and see whether 
they squeak. Unfortunately, no such simple way of settling 
the question of the best boys for what in hunting parlanee 
would be termed the “new entry” for Osborne College 
is available for the use of the Admiralty. Unfortunately, 
too, you have to catch your young sea-dog and put him into 
training very early, between twelve and thirteen at the latest; 
and if once he has been trained in an expensive manner, 
it is extremely mortifying to find out rather too late that he 
has “no nose,” or is only suited to excel in quite a different 
line of business. There are no#many who disappoint expec- 
tations in this way, but there are always some who, if a little 
closer inspection had been devoted to them when first passed 
for naval instruction, would have .been “ruled out”; and 
yet to subject little boys of twelve and a half to a paper 
examination has its obvious disadvantages, The Admiralty 
have shown their concern in the matter by arranging what is 
known in horse-shows as “inspection prizes,” the prizes 
being permits to go to Osborne College, after which paper 
examinations will further show their qualifications; and 
Admirals and Head-Masters and College dons have been 
engaged in conscientiously considering and questioning the 
typical British boy, and passing those whom they all agree 
(and they seem to have no difficulty in being unanimous) to 
be fit for trial. 


We should imagine that the difficulties are less than they 
might seem. The Committee were extremely anxious to do their 
very best by the boys, and not to make them nervous. The boys 
also seem to have been equally considerate and anxious to set 
the Admirals and others at their ease. Only two were nervous. 
This is very creditable to the Admirals; but we think that 
the boys must have some credit awarded to them too. 
Examining small boys vivd voce for entrance to public schools 
is often productive of surprises; the smaller the boy, the 
greater his aplomb. Many years ago Dr. Haig-Brown, 
then Head-Master of Charterhouse, was putting a few 
questions in his kindly way to a very youthful candidate 
for admission, whose head was just high enough to see 
over the Head-Master’s desk. “Tell me the future of régo, 
my boy,” said the Doctor, anxious not to be too pedantic as to 
the quantities. “Oh, I expect you mean wégo!” was the cheer- 
ful reply. Mr. Arthur C. Benson, one of the members of the 
Committee, in a most sensible Report states what he believed 
it to be his duty to try to discover from observing the boys 
and questioning them. “In the first place, I tried to observe 
the boy’s physique, his character, his self-possession, and his 
savoir faire; moreover, I endeavoured to gauge what his 
social environment had been. I do not think that too great 
stress ought to be laid upon the latter point. But I may say 
that there are two kinds of what, for want of a better word, I 
may call breeding. There is a real inferiority of tone, which 
can hardly be disguised, even when a boy has been brought 
under favourable social influences, and there is also a super- 
ficial deficiency of manners betraying itself in bearing and 
pronunciation, which could very soon be eliminated under 
improved conditions.” It is not very difficult to make these 
necessary distinctions, and an interview is clearly the only 
way to do it. 

Vivd-voce examinations for Midshipmen before entry on 
the ship’s books, and also when “passing” to be eligible for 
a Lieutenant’s commission, are no new thing in the Navy, 
In the Napoleonic Wars the Captain seems to have been able 
practically to “enlist” a Middy to oblige any friend. He 
interviewed him before he joined if possible, or if not, he 
soon got rid of him if “inspection” showed that he was not 
likely to be a credit to the Service. Captain Marryat in 
“Peter Simple” gives instances, evidently drawn from life, of 
all these methods. The “detrimental” is a Highland laird’s 
son, called McFoy, who is absolutely beyond control, quarrels 
with every one, and intends to stick his dirk into the sergeant 
of Marines. He is sent home. Peter’s inspection examina- 
tion by his first Captain is delightful reading. He is only 
fourteen, and has been the guest of some mischievous mess- 
mates the night before, who tell him awful stories of the 
Captain’s tyranny,—how he had given the Midshipmen four 
dozen apiece because they had not “pipeclayed” their weekly 
accounts on the Saturday; how another got five dozen for 
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wearing a scarlet watch-ribbon ; and how the whole starboard 
watch was flogged because the ship would not sail five knots on 
‘a bowline. “These midshipmen told me so mutch about my 
Captain, and about the horrid cruelties which he had practised, 
that I had some doubts whether I had not better set off home 
again. When I asked their opinion, they said that if I did I 
should be taken up as a deserter and hanged; that my best plan 
was to beg his acceptance of a few gallons of rum, for he was 
very fond of grog, and that then I might be in his good graces as 
long as the rum might last.” Poor Peter, horribly frightened, 
waits on the Captain next day at his hotel, and is greeted as the 
Midshipman had told him he would be, in a highly friendly 
way, which deepens Peter’s conviction that they were telling 
him the truth, though the Captain’s manner is delightful- 
“ Now if only I can give him the rum and make friends with 
him!” he thinks*—-when the Captain begins a homily against 
drinking spirits, and Peter goes back convinced at last that 
he has been hoaxed. 

A more serious chapter presents the advantages and 
disadvantages of examination as to appearance. Peter is 
due to be examined next day in seamanship. He sees a 
soldier fall into the sea, and jumps in and saves him. 
There is no time to get a new uniform, and by the next 
morning his own is shrunk and the lace tarnished. He 
makes a bad appearance, as every one else is in smart new 
clothes. The examiners were three Post Captains, who took 
it in turn to question him. One does so in a harsh manner, 
Peter blunders, and the Captain says: “I thought so; I judged 
as much from your appearance. An officer who is so careless 
of his dress as not even to put on a decent coat when he appears 
at his examination, generally turns out to be an idle fellow and 
no seaman. One would think you had served all your time 
in a ten-gun brig instead of in dashing frigates.” “ Peter says 
something about “having no time to get another uniform,” 
and his nerves then get the better of him. He is told to sit 
down and wait, when by accident one of the other Captains, 
who is reading the paper, sees the account of the previous 
day’s rescue, and matters are explained. But Peter was an 
instance of the very nervous class of boy or lad. Few modern 
boys who have been two or three years at sea would be so 
unready in reply. During the South African War a Middy 
(who had been twice mentioned in despatches, but who ulti- 
mately had to be invalided home for blowing himself up with 
a patent bomb which he had made out of gunpowder and 
lucifer matches) was riding out of camp with a friend, 
when he passed a superior officer, evidently in a bad 
temper, whom he addressed with a cheerful salute, and a 
“Good morning, Sir!” ‘Who the devil are you?” was 
the answer. “ William ——, Sir, Naval Adviser to Lord 
Kitchener, Sir,” was the genial rejoinder. 


It would be amusing and instructive if the “tasting” |. 


Committees had before them not only the small boys of the 
upper and middle classes whose parents present them for 
entrance to Osborne, but also perhaps half the number of boys 
of the same age sent up from the elementary schools, and 
asked them the same questions, and then recorded their impres- 
sions. Would Billy Smith and Joey Eccles, who get up at six 
and “do a paper-round” before breakfast, who do another 
paper-round in the evening, who act as useful boys to some local 
householder on Saturday morning, and perhaps do part of the 
family shopping in the afternoon if their mothers are unwell 
or busy, leave anything like the same impression for capacity 
and future value as would the gentleman’s son from a comfort- 
able and educated home and a good preparatory school? 
There isno doubt that at the time Billy Smith is a much more 
responsible, and indeed a more admirable, person than the 
Osborne candidate, for he is helping to keep the home together 
and doing double work, at school andelsewhere. His character 
is above praise, and he may very likely be a clever boy, quick 
at learning and industrious. Yet the chances are that even 
after passing over the “superficial deficiency of manners 
betraying itself in bearing and pronunciation,” the Com- 
mittee would conclude that the advantage lay with the 
boy behind whose apparent qualities was the record, if 
only of two or three generations, of forbears who had 
been in the position to employ or to control others, and 
had transmitted to their descendants that capacity for 
holding positions of authority which seems so difficult of 
acquirement by those not to the manuer born. 





Such | 
ancestry would include those who had held moral | plish; the second batch of Yeomanry proved conc:usively 


control, like that of the country clergyman, equally wig 
those who had exercised more direct forms of influence 
others. 

There is an old saying, “ Bon chien chasse de race” Those 
who have devoted their attention with success to the rearin 
of animals whose merit lies in their achievements learn b 
experience how subtle, how inextinguishable, and how reliable 
is the law of transmission of specialised capacity. It is this 
alone which makes an owner, who has nothing but perform. 
ances and the stud-book. to go by, willing to adventure 
thousands of pounds for one yearling, while he would not 
offer as many pence for another. In the case of human colts, 
we must conclude that the same law holds good. In eye 
thousand boys there are certain to be some brilliant « come. 
by-chance” specimens, who will be excelled by few. But 
when aiming at an “entry” in which there shall be the 
probability of fewest failures, it is tlt duty of the selectors 
to make their choice from what is primd facie the likeliest 
stock. The field is a large one. It includes the sons, not 
only of the upper, but of all the middle classes, The pro. 
fessional man, whether lawyer, doctor, public-school master, 
or clergyman, the merchant or stockbroker, the architect or 
journalist, the manufacturer, the Civil servant,—all have 
the same chance for their sons’ entry into the Navy equally 
with the man of leisure and the nobility. But there are not 
enough posts “to go round,” and even if there were it 
would be necessary to face the fact that there are prob. 
ably at least ten or fifteen per cent. of boys who, though 
blessed in their early days with every reasonable advantage, 
will never, from physical, moral, or mental causes, be fit 
material for the ultimate manufacture of that peculiarly fing 
and, capable type, the British naval officer. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MILITARISM. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As your journal has always evinced a particular 
interest in foreign policy, and a laudable readiness to set 
national interests above those of party in affairs of moment, 
it may not be useless to address to you certain considerations 
which have been forced upon me by careful observation in 
the past few years. It is said that our nation has, on the 
whole, proved itself the greatest force for righteousness under 
heaven in the history of the world; and as ‘if to support the 
theory, the gods have given us in the past five years such 
opportunities as are vouchsafed only to their especial 
favourites. On the road to the Armageddon, to which 
the vast armaments of the Western world point, we have 
been given unique chances of observing and correcting the 
weak joints in our national armour. In the Boer War 
we had a trial sufliciently severe, without actually threatening 
our existence, to illustrate the virtues and fiaws of our 
military system. Since then (concurrently with the discovery 
by our Government that our one assailable land frontier is 
India, and the one land Power against whom there isa 
reasonable chance of having to measure our military strength 
is Russia) that Power has become involved in a war which, 
whatever its ultimate result, cannot fail for the time being 
to reduce its prestige with Eastern nations and weaken its 
power of initiative. Now what use have we made and are 
we making of these gifts of heaven? The Boer War should 
have taught us at least two things: (1) The unsatisfactory 
results of excessive militarisation of the business departments 
of the Army; (2) the absolute need of enormous reserves of, 
ut all events, partially trained men, with the impossibility of 
improvising soldiers out of nothing. The Military Departments 
of Medicine-and Remounts collapsed during the war; of the 
workings of the Army Ordnance Department in South Africa 
unpleasant things have been learned; of the working of the 
militarised Supply Department unpleasant things are being 
taught us by the Auditor-General. Yet the one salient 
feature of administrative reform in the past five years has 
been the increased militarisation at enhanced expense of every 
business department of the Army. In the same war, in regard 
to the men, the first batch of Yeomanry taught us how much 
partially trained men with a little final polish eould accom- 
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the futility of attempting to create a military force from 
the stones of the street. Yet the whole subsequent course 
of Army reform has been to extinguish such portions of 
our Auxiliary Forces as could not be turned into an inferior 
type of Regular soldier. And cuz bono? Of the effect of 
these frequent changes in the morale and efficiency of the 
Army and War Office the less said the better,—it cannot be 
expressed in tangible terms. But the military balance-sheet 
speaks, Our Estimates show a decrease of something like 
thirty-four thousand men (to say nothing of the ultimate 
effect on the Reserve of the reversion to a nine years’ enlist- 
ment), but there is no diminution in the sum expended on the 
Army. As a late Accountant-General (in a letter to the 
Ties) shows, setting the cost of the artillery rearmament 
against exceptional windfalls, there is no appreciable reduction 
in the normal charges. We have dismissed our experienced 
administrators, disgusted our Army, discredited our War 
Office, and destroyed our Reserves (Regular and Auxiliary) for 
a paltry quarter of a million saving. Now what is the foreign 
outlook? The less thoughtful of our journalists are rejoicing 
at the failure of Russia in the face of contingencies with 
which no other European Power could have coped for a 
moment, and alleged Russian financial embarrassments put 
the coping-stone to their exultation. But quorsum haec 
tendunt? The war with Japan must end somehow (and it 
may end at any moment without further material loss to 
Russia), and this greatest of potential Western Powers must 
‘then recoup herself or die. Now itis probable that the system 
of Russian national finance is radically unsound. But it is 
certain that Russia has an enormous gold reserve and a 
magnificent lack of scruples. The natural course for such a 
Power to pursue is to stake that reserve in one more desperate 
throw to recover her prestige and avert ultimate and genuine 
bankruptcy. In what direction will this throw be made? 
Obviously with the object of obtaining the richest provinces 
of Asia and that outlet tovards the South which she is 
compelled to forego towards the North-East. If ever Russia 
had reason to desire India, she will have fourfold reason now. 
If ever a Power with enormous military resources, and a lump 
sum of gold to make them temporarily effective, had reason to 
force on a war, it is Russia, who should now throw down a 
challenge to England for the possession of India. Yet we 
continue to ignore the time of our visitation. Cannot an 
appreciation of these facts be in any way forced upon the 
people of England? Is it quite hopeless to expect patriotism 
from our politicians or intelligence from their electors P— 
Iam, Sir, &e., INDEX. 





—— 


COMMISSIONS FROM THE RANKS. 
[To tHe Evrror or tHE “SpEcTAToR.”] 

Sir,—“ Lost Legion” (Spectator, March 25th) would scare a 
well-intentioned War Office. Such a revolution as he advo- 
cates might have a Nihilistic effect on discipline. Could the 
country afford to await the Phoenix new-birth? The ordinary 
officer’s power is largely one of class distinction; the private 
obeys him as a social superior, unquestionably. An unbending 
discipline needs food of the kind. Such was Wellington’s 
creed. But it must also be remembered that the real power 
of the non-commissioned officer depends almost solely on his 
qualities as a man, and is therefore unchanging. Active 
service can appreciably destroy ‘the officer’s artificial power. 
That a proportion of the commissions should be granted from 
the ranks is therefore desirable; and discipline, in its humane 
and sympathetic aspect, would be strengthened thereby. The 
sergeant has developed under modern conditions and educa- 
tional progress most of the essentials of the officer. Com- 
missions have always been open to the rank-and-file, but 
without influence or money few can avail themselves of the 
opportunity, whilst the ambitious and eligible can be num- 
bered in thousands. The commissions need to be altogether 
outside influence, and dependent solely on merit; they need 
to be adequately ensured against all financial disability.— 
Iam Sir, &c., Ex-SERGEANT. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “SpECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—No one who follows from week to week the discussion 
in your columns on Army matters can fail to see that all 
your correspondents are agreed on at least one point, that 
being the absolute necessity of great changes in our military 
system. And though you dismiss “Lost Legion’s” letter 


somewhat abruptly, I think all who want the British Army 
to become a serious profession, instead of the fashionable 
pastime it too often is, will agree that there is some reason in 
what he says. The system of promotion advocated by him is 
doubtless, a8 you observe, too sweeping to be adopted in its 
entirety. But it seems to me that a middle course might be 
followed, by which all the real benefits he aims at could 
be obtained without involving serious interruption to the 
special education necessary for an officer. Instead of “ Lost 
Legion’s” new system, would it not be enough that every 
officer should serve in the ranks for a certain period of his 
training? Of course, as a civilian, I should not attempt to 
discuss the details. But such a condition of entry to the 
Army would be calculated to exclude most of the useless men 
who, in ordinary circumstances, are permitted to join for 
sport. These would not dream of serving even for a short 
period as “common Tommies.”’ On the other hand, good 
men could rough it in the ranks for a little without much 
danger to their manners or loss to themselves of educational 
opportunities, The main advantage to the Army (after the 
exclusion of undesirables) would, I think, be shared between 
the common privates and the “ gentlemen apprentices” who 
are, pro tem., serving along with them. Each might acquire 
a knowledge of the other that would on occasion stand both - 
in good stead.—I am, Sir, &c., R. V. M. 





THE ART OF WASTING PUBLIC TIME. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In reply to your comment on my letter in the Spectator 
of March 25th, may I be allowed to observe that the “ con- 
stitutional functions” of an Opposition, and the recognised 
practice of modern Oppositions, are not identical? I spoke 
of the latter. I do not dispute your theory, but we have to 
deal with facts.—I am, Sir, &e., REGINALD Lucas, 

House of Commons. : 





A “RUINED INDUSTRY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Here is a plain hard fact for the Tariff Reformers who 
are proclaiming the ruin of the tinplate trade. Last week 
some shares in a tinplate works at Llanelly were offered for 
sale by public auction. The price realised was £182 10s. (one 
hundred and eighty-two pounds ten shillings) for each £50 
(fifty pounds) share fully paid up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SILURIAN. 





DO WE BELIEVE? 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’"] 
Srr,—I think that few students of science will share your 
optimistic view that “the man of science and the sceptic 
work together with the Christian to strengthen those very 
foundations which the new knowledge fifty years ago 
threatened to undermine” (Spectator, March 25th). Dog- 
matic atheism, if it existed at all in the last century, was 
certainly as irrational as “the crudest tenets of the straitest 
sects”; but this admission does not touch the great con- 
troversy of the present age. What the science of the last 
fifty years has done is to create an atmosphere in which 
belief in the supernatural dwindles and often dies. How 
long this belief will linger amongst educated men it would be 
rash to predict; but the writings and sermons of the leading 
clergy of the present generation are significant proofs of the 
rationalising of religious thought. We are, I think, much 
further from a rapprochement between theology and science 
than we were half-a-century ago, for our increasingly vivid 
perception of the stringency of natural law renders super- 
natural intervention more and more incredible—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. Cattaway, D.Sc. 
Cheltenham. 


[We cannot agree. Surely the attitude of men of science 
like Sir Oliver Lodge gives a direct negative to our correspon- 
dent’s assertion.—Ep. Spectator. | 





SPIRITUAL EXCELLENCE AND CRITICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


S1r,—In your issue of March 4th the Bishop of Marlborough, 





taking exception to your reviewer's remark that the Resur- 
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rection of Christ “is a question for the critical intelligence 
trained to appreciate evidence,” says: “ Were there nothing 
in the story of evolution to indicate at any one point that an 
Intelligent Being was its Author ..... . thennothing would 
induce me to believe ”—I italicise the following words—“ that 
a dead Man arose and ate and drank on a certain day long ago. 
What makes me listen to the witnesses when they assert that 
_He actually did so is my belief in an earlier miracle ...... 
,the miracle of the origin of all things.” Who are “the 
witnesses” ? Four Evangelists have described the Resurrec- 
‘tion of Christ. So has St. Paul. Four of these five witnesses 
nowhere assert that our Lord “ate and drank.” St. Luke 
in his Gospel describes Jesus .as “eating”; and in the Acts 
he describes St.'Peter as saying (Acts x. 41), “us, who did 
eat and drink with him.” But many would say that these 
‘two traditions proceed from one “witness” (and that not an 
eyewitness), recording and interpreting various testimonies 
to the best of his ability. The same “witness” describes our 
Lord with the Apostles as (Acts i. 4) “assembled together 
with them,” a strange expression, perhaps to be rendered 
more exactly, “made into one body with them.” But the 
margin gives “eating with them”! What if the latter is an 
error? And what if St. Luke committed precisely this 
error? In that case St. Luke may have had before him 
various traditions concerning the Apostles as “being made 
one with” the Lord in the Eucharist after the Resurrection, 
and may have interpreted them as meaning that they “did 
eat and drink with him,” or that He “ate with them.” But 
I do not think that there will be found in the Scriptures 
(though there may be in Justin Martyr) any statement 
thatthe. Lord Himself “ate and drank.” And it is note- 
worthy that St. John’s beautiful account of the meal on the 
one loaf and the one fish after the Resurrection nowhere 
describes Christ Himself as “eating.” I am in cordial 
sympathy with much that the Bishop of Marlborough says 
concerning the testimony of evolution to the truth of the 
Resurrection; but the stress laid by him on the assertion 
that our Lord “ate and drank,” and on his obligation to 
“listen to the witnesses when they assert that He actually 
did so,” appears to me to illustrate and confirm your 
reviewer's statement that this “is a question for the critical 
intelligence trained to appreciate evidence.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
BE. A. A. 





ETON. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The letter which under the heading “Eton” is 
questioned by your correspondents of March 25th was 
written by me not without inquiry and reasonable evi- 
dence. If any qualification is needed (as I think it may be in 
the use of the word “suite ”), it will be chiefly verbal, and will 
‘not affect the main statement. For thirty years I occupied 
one of the older boarding-houses. It had in it from 1872 an 
‘excellent suite of sick-rooms shut off from the boys’ passages. 
Later, when the standard of comfort rose, I received, in 
common with all house-masters, a printed notice of the 
requirements of the authorities, and my rooms were inspected 
and approved. The same inspection was, no doubt, made in 
all houses, as I know it to have been in most. The greater 
number of. the boarding-houses here belong to the College; in 
these, wherever such rooms do not exist, the tenant is required 
to keep two rooms approved for these uses, available at a 
moment’s notice; and in all the newer leases this forms a 
special clause. But there are still a few houses which do not 
belong to the College; if in any of these there are no special 
sick-rooms, there are instead, in the private part, similar 
rooms on which sick boys have a first claim. It has for 
several years been the policy of the College to acquire these 
freeholds also, and as soon as they are acquired, to remodel 
the accommodation. Of course in some cases out- 
standing leases cause delay. Some of the old houses were 
insufficient for the newer requirements: of these, seven 
have been closed and five new houses built in their stead, 
which seems pretty good work for six years. There is still 
one house of which the lease will probably not be renewed, 
and one for which the improvements, including special sick- 
rooms, will, if possible, be carried out this year. Meanwhile, 
it is stipulated that there should be two private rooms always 
available in case of need, and their use is part of the ordinary 


spondents seem to confuse another and quite diffeeal Ge 
The question whether boyish epidemics like measles, m 
chicken-pox, and the like can be stopped by remoyal oer 
rooms or a sanatorium is one that cannot be threshed por . 
your columns. Other considerations are involved beni 
health, and quite apart from expense. It is an enti 
separate matter from that on which I wrote to you. So the 
fact remains that besides the sanatorium there are three oth, 
buildings to receive certain cases, and that every house has 
either its special suite of sick-rooms for patient and nurge or 
two private rooms instead available for that PUrpose I 
would readily give further information if your correspondents 
would communicate with me through the house-masters or 
privately. It is obvious that your columns are not the place 
for longer discussion of such details as these, with which I 
have been forced to trouble you.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eton College. H. E. Luxmoorz, 





THE TWO-POWER STANDARD. 

[To Tue Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’”’} 
Sir,—Referring to your note on this subject in the Spectator 
of March 25th, I think the two-Power-standard theory can 
claim a greater length of life, even officially, than you imply, 
For in “A Seaman’s Remarks on the British Ships of the 
Line,” published shortly after Lord Hawke’s death in 1781, it 
is related that Hawke laid down the maxim, and acted on it, 
that “our fleet can only be termed considerable in the pro- 
portion it bears to that of the House of Bourbon,’—i,e, 
France and Spain, the greatest, and almost the only other, 
naval Powers of that day. (Burrows, “Life of Hawke,” 
p. 280.)—I am, Sir, &., W. KS, 





PIGEON NOU4D4821. 
[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spgcrator.’’| 

Sir,—Thanks to the Spectator, the stray pigeon picked up 
on the outward-bound Chile mail steamer off Bardsey Island 
on Christmas Eve has been restored to its home. The letter 
in your issue of February 4th led to the president of the 
Homing Pigeon Society tracing the owner to Willaston, a 
village near Nantwich. From there it had been lost in the 
heavy fog preceding Christmas, and before returning it has 
had to make a voyage of over nineteen thousand miles, It is 
a beautiful prize bird, with feet and legs like red coral, ever 
ready for a fight, even with its benefactor. It had never 
been out of my friend’s cabin during the voyage, and, though 
recognising its old quarters again immediately, it is likely to 
miss there some of the amenity of its more recent life, such 
as the large wash-basm for the daily bath, and, above all, the 
mirror at which to dress its feathers and admire its own 
beauties.—I am, Sir, &c., HEPBURN BALLANTINE. 

5 Heath Bank Road, Birkenhead. 

[We are delighted to have been able to assist in returning 
this much-travelled bird to its home.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ANIMAL “PASSIVE RESISTERS.” 
[To THE Eprror or THE ‘‘ Sprecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The following anecdote of an animal “ passive 
resister” may possibly interest some of your readers. 
Nearly thirty years ago I was out with a small shooting 
party in a district of Northern Oudh. We had a strip of 
scrub-jungle beaten by coolies, but there was very little game 
in it, and nothing came out my way but a jackal, which, I am 
ashamed to say, I shot. My only excuse is that I was quite 
a youngster at the time. The bullet went through its back 
and out again, and the animal dropped, seemingly stone-dead. 
I told a coolie to carry it to our camp close by, and the man 
picked it up by the tail and walked off. He was perhaps 
thirty yards away when I happened to look after him, and 
saw the jackal raise its head, which had been trailing on the 
ground or close to it, look around stealthily for two or three 
seconds, and then bite the coolie in tlte calf of the leg. The 
man dropped the jackal with a loud yell, and it made off into 
the jungle, apparently little the worse for its wound, and was 
seen no more.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 1 





“CHURCH WORK.” 


(To rue Epiror oF tue “Srectator.”] 





Eton custom. I venture to think that these facts sufficiently 
maintain my position. With this, however, both your corre- 





S1r,—I am much obliged for the kindly review of “Church 
Work” in your issue of March 11th. I would point oub, 
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however, that your reviewer has quite misunderstood my 
meaning in his criticism of my words on p. 250. Ido not 

that the name “ Anabaptist ” comes “from lack of teaching 
sbont baptismal grace,” but that the schism arose from 
Jack-of teaching in the Church of England upon that subject. 
The misunderstanding is no doubt due to my bungling 
expression. That I know what the word “Anabaptist” means 
may be seen from my handbook on the Prayer-book, p. 26. 
I am constrained to write this because your reviewer falls 
foul of my “two learned editors” for passing a mistake. 
It would indeed have been a mistake had I meant what he 
suggests. I hope for my editors’ sakes you will kindly publish 
this explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

67 Queen Street, E.C. 


A, CORREOTION. 


[To tHe EprTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—You refer in the Spectator of March 25th to a “ defiance 
like that of the immortal Mr. Jefferson Brick, which defied 
everybody and yet hurt nobody.” Surely Mr. Brick’s fame 
js sufficiently established as war correspondent and leader- 
writer of the Rowdy Journal without your claiming for him 
the celebrated Q-ration in which the world was defied by the 
Honourable Elijah Pogram, whose self-written epitaph is: 
“He was a member of the Con-gress of our common country, 
and ac-tive in his trust.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wayside, Eltham. ALFRED LAURENCE FELKIN. 

[Nostra culpa. We can only plead that against such 
strange lapses of memory no precautions will avail._—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 


BERNARD REYNOLDS. 











CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
Tax total subscriptions and fees received for the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition up to March 30th amount to £1,080, besides a further 
£100 promised to the Prize Fund by the Garden City Company. 
It is confidently hoped that when the entries close in a fort- 
night’s time there will be a prospect of one hundred cottages 
being built.. Among those who have recently consented to 
become patrons of the Exhibition is Lord Barrymore. Though 
the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those responsible 
for the organisation of the Exhibition are most anxious to 
see the- subscription list still further augmented in order that 
the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We trust, therefore, 
that readers of the Spectator will help the work by donations. 
The following sum has recently been received through the 
‘Spectator :— 
William Barnard, LL.B. ... ie 41.1 0 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
847 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 





—_—— 





POETRY. 


<eueniindien 
PASTORAL. 
WueEn a little farm I keep, Hives of honey I shall own, 
Ishall tend my kine and sheep,| Bees with drowsy monotone 
And my pretty lambs shall} Toil all day to bring me home 
fold Heather-honey at the gloam. 
In deep pastures starred with|, . ; 
gold. rare mountains and the 
On green carpets they shall| There my little farm will be. 
tread, In a heart-remembered spot 


Gold and purple be their bed, | 7 ghall h h lot, 
Honeyed clover make their ee 


food In the heart-remembered place, 
In a watered solitude. Where the mountains lift their 
face, 


Garden places I shall tend. I shall tend my sheep and 
For a welcome to a friend kine, 
Make for him a roomy seat | And a thankful heart be mine. 


By the b d pri t. 
y the box and privet swee When a little farm I keep 


And my kitchen garden shall |] shall sleep the happiest 
Grow me fruits on tree and sleep, 

_ wall, To my simple meals invite 
Give me blossoms in the spring Thanksgiving and appetite. 


And an autumn gathering. In the heart-remembered place 
An old dial and a cote I shall wear a shining face, 

Where the pigeons fly and float, | And my quiet nights be praise, 
And a well so green and dim | And a prayer my innocent 





. Where the little fishes swim. days. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


BOOKS. 


—@————— 


LORD SALISBURY’S ESSAYS.® 

THE men who-were in public life in the Middle Victorian Age 
seem to us, looking back, to have had a largeness and firmness 
of grasp possessed by few of their successors, They were 
sane, masculine people, dealing high-handedly with great 
questions. If they often lacked insight and subtlety, they 
saw what they did see with perfect clearness, and expounded 
it with an admirable precision. When they touched upon 
letters they may have had few “ felicities,” but they showed 
a high level of good logic and clean, straightforward prose. 
The essays.reprinted in the present volumes, which Lord 
Salisbury contributed to the Quarterly Review when he was a 
young man in his early thirties, shortly before he became 
Secretary for India, have a special share of these qualities, 
and also something of their own. Lord Robert Cecil wrote 
of Castlereagh with none of the intricate psychology which 
we think necessary nowadays in rehabilitating a damaged 
reputation; he dealt with Pitt in the frankly partisan spirit 
which good Tories thought fitting while Lord John Russell 
was alive; he told the truth about Poland as against the 
sentimentalist, and about the Danish Duchies as against the 
opportunist; while in defiance of the ideologue he discussed 
foreign policy on the bare facts. It is all curiously character- 
istic of his party and of the period, but, since his was an 
original mind and a strong personality, there is much also 
that is characteristic of himself. The imperturbable common- 
sense, the unfailing logic, the contempt for humbug and 
obscurity, as well as the real high-mindedness, are all 
qualities which England learned afterwards to value in her 
Prime Minister. These essays were well worth reprinting, 
for they show Lord Salisbury’s work in letters at its best 
In other contributions to the Quarterly, dealing with home 
affairs and the speculative side of politics, his prophecies were 
apt to be wrong, his outlook a little narrow, and his whole creed 
somewhat lacking in imagination and philosophical interest. 
He stands too sharply in contrast with Disraeli. But when 
he dealt with facts and tangible principles he had no superior ; 
and he was nowhere more at home than in treating of the 
character of men he had diligently studied and profoundly 
admired, and of the conduct of foreign affairs, which he 
completely understood. 

The best of the studies seems to us to be that on Castle- 
reagh, At that time the reputation of the great Foreign 
Secretary was in the feeble hands of Sir Archibald Alison, 
the reaction had scarcely begun, and Lord Robert Cecil, 
though representing a large body of educated opinion, was 
still something of a literary voice in the wilderness. The 
stupider calumnies, to be sure, had been dropped, for the 
Whigs in office were different. from the Whigs in Opposition, 
and “felt towards calumniators of administration and critics 
of foreign policy much as usurpers are said to feel to the 
tyrannicides to whom they owe their thrones.” Castlereagh’s 
Irish and War Office work, which Lady Londonderry has so 
dexterously defended in her recent. volume, is but lightly 
touched on, Lord Robert Ceci] confesses to no great liking 
for the ability “ which consists of bribing knaves into honesty 
and fools into eommon-sense,” and considers that Castlereagh’s 
sole achievement as War Minister. was the discovery of 
Wellington. “A War Minister,” he says ruefully, “ must 
find his reward in his conscience or his salary; he must not 
look for fame.” But in foreign affairs he regards him as the 
main agent in the conquest of Napoleon. “ Napoleon was 
not crushed by generalship, but by overwhelming force ; 
and it was to the skill of diplomatists that the concentration 
of that overwhelming force was due.” England was the 
sole bond which held together that motley coalition of diver- 
gent interests, and well might Thiers write of Castlereagh : 
“ Avec son caractére, avec ses instructions, on pourrait dire de 
lui que c’était Angleterre elle-méme qui se déplacait pour se 
rendre au camp des coalisés.” His work was to secure Europe 
from arepetition of the Napoleonic Wars, and the adjustment 
he carried through was framed with this purpose and with no 
other. He would not abandon a great political object for the 
sake of some flimsy national sentiment, but at the same time 











* Essays by the late Marquess of Salisbury, K.@. Vol. I, “‘ Biographical.” 
Vol, IL., “Foreign Politics,” London: John Murray. (6s, net each vol.] 
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he had no sympathy with any Holy Alliance or any aggrandise- 
ment of Monarchical ambitions. He dealt with the facts before 
him, and when his arrangements broke down it was because 
new forces arose whose advent no statesman of his time could 
have foretold. The contemporary outcry against him among 
English Liberals arose chiefly from his “ passionless exterior,” 
which they assumed to cover “a deadly zeal against the 
liberties of mankind.” Noman worked harder for liberty; 
but for abstract “causes” he cared not at all, and he was too 
honest to pretend that he did :— 

“Some of them he thought pernicious, others impracticable, 

and of others he thought the benefit, though real, enormously 
exaggerated ; and he never would pretend a sympathy he did not 
feel. It was this impassibility which worked so badly for his 
fame. It was an affront and an offence to tho literary class, by 
whom these enthusiasms were chiefly fed, and who on secondary 
points and for a certain space of time have the power of moulding 
public opinion at their will. He might have maintained his 
policy with impunity if in his speeches he would have done 
readier homage to the Liberal catch-words of the day. If he had 
only constructed a few brilliant periods about nationality or 
freedom, or given a little wordy sympathy to Greece, or Naples, 
or Spain, or the South American republics, the world would have 
heard much less of the horrors of his policy.” 
This is just criticism, because it is a real explanation both 
of his limitations and his strength. The statesman who 
contemplates affairs “through a mental atmosphere untinted 
by the faintest imaginative hue” cannot hope for popular 
fame. 

The two essays on Pitt are intended as a counterblast to 
Macaulay’s brilliant study and the great Fox legend, so dear to 
certain Whig hearts. Asa consequence Lord Stanhope’s wordy 
Life is gently and respectfully treated. The worst construc- 
tion is put on every word and act of Fox, and the whole 
becomes somewhat of a “design in snow and ink.” Apart 
from this bias, the essays have great merits. If Pitt’s war 
policy needs any defence nowadays, it will be found here 
cogently and eloquently set forth. Justice is done to the 
shrewdness as well as to the good intentions of the King, and 
Fox’s political vagaries do not lose in the telling. “A 
political party who for the last thirty years have been power- 
ful in politics and still more powerful in literature, being 
afflicted with a scarcity of heroes, have centred all their hero- 
worship on this single image. This political canonisation 

‘has effected transformations in history as strange as any 
that were ever perpetrated by any Acta Sanctorum. The 
intrigues of a restless ambition, that never knew scruple, or 
worried itself about principle, have been converted into the 
struggles of a second Hampden against a Court conspiracy 
for enslaving England. The phrases struck out in the heat 
of debate, or selected at random as the readiest missiles to 
fling at an adversary’s head, have been cited as the profound 
maxims of a political philosopher.” This is good partisan 
writing; and there is both truth and epigram in the saying 
about Pitt that “he not only routed his enemies, but captured 
all the standards under which they had fought.” He finds 
in him that “prosaic sagacity”’ which he regards as the most 
valuable quality in politics; but he does justice also to the 
strange loftiness and austerity of spirit which raised this 
man who distrusted “causes” to a plane of idealism far 
beyond those who had them always on their lips. 

We have no space to refer to the long and complex studies 
of the Polish and Schleswig-Holstein questions,—questions 
which have long since gone to our political lumber-room. 
But a word must be said on the brilliant and hostile exposure 
of the foreign policy of Russell and Palmerston. Lord 
Robert Cecil describes it as “ dashing, exacting, dauntless to 
the weak, and timid and cringing to the strong.” “It is 
impossible,” he says, “to do full justice to the Foreign Secre- 
tary in his heroic mood, unless we study him in his Christian 
aspect as well. It is impossible, until we have heard him 
roar like a lion in the Southern or the Eastern Seas, to feel 
all the tenderness of his lamb-like bleating at home.” As 
instances of this “calculating kind of combativeness ” he takes 
our high-handed and unreasonable treatment of Brazil and 
Japan over small affairs where we were demonstrably in the 
wrong; and on the other hand, our ready submission to Mr. 
Seward when we were as clearly in the right, and our amazing 
mixture of bluster and timidity as regards Denmark and 
Poland, which brought our reputation in Europe very low, 
He has no objection to Quixotry, but a Quixotry which 

falters at the sight of a sword is worse than any supineness. 





On the whole, it is a fair indictment of the ‘eliieaatainat 
defects of the Palmerstonian policy ; but these are Jon ro 
quarrels, and it is not the facts which interest ‘us, tel ~ 
manner of presentment. “Does Lotd Russell imagine that 
threats which are qualified with a ‘not improbably’ é 
privileged to be insincere, or that bluster is lesg dishonouting 
because it is expressed in the potential mood?” ‘That kind 
of sentence has a note which we do not find in modern 
politics. We have lost somehow the force, clearness cons 
viction, above all, the bitter urbanity, of the grand style, 





SAINTE-BEUVE.* 


Sainte-Beuve was born a hundred years ago; and the 
gossips of the Press have taken advantage of hig 
centenary to belittle his character, and: to divulge the 
weaknesses which impaired his dignity. Not only hayg 
we been told for the hundredth time of his foolish passion 
for Madame Hugo, but the squalid love-making of his later 
years has been set forth with tedious circumstance and 
reckless indiscretion, until Sainte-Beuve Intime has become 
a sort of bogey. In some respects the great essayist was 
unamiable. His vanity may have led him into unpardonable 
excesses. His awkwardness of demeanour no doubt exposed 
him to ridicule, and as a man he may not have won the 
regard of the best among his contemporaries. But we have 
not to deal with him as a man. Our only concern is with 
the works which he left behind him; and the busybodies 
who have made his centenary an excuse for much chatter 
would have been far wiser if they had forgotten his 
delinquencies, and remembered only the services which he 
rendered to literature. 

In the years which have passed since his death Sainte-Beuve's 
reputation has steadily increased. The passions which some 
of his writings aroused fifty years ago have faded into nothing. 
ness. Nobody will ever again attack him on the ground 
that he championed the Romantic movement too warmly, 
or that he was not constant in his admiration of Chateau. 
briand. We are far enough away from him to judge his 
work without prejudice or rancour, and we do him no more 
than justice when we say that he was indubitably the finest 
critic of his time. And by critic we do not mean a mere 
appraiser of this or that man’s work, a mere castigator of 
this or that man’s faults. In Sainte-Beuve’s hands criticism 
was creative. Though it pleased him, in accordance with 
the spirit of his age, to describe himself as a naturalist 
of minds, it was an art which he pursued rather than a 
science. ‘The method which he thought analytic is in reality 
a triumph of synthesis. He does not dissect; he constructs; 
he shows us, not nicely articulated skeletons, but living 
portraits. ; 

His work was his life. For many years he contributed to 
Le Constitutionnel, or another journal, a weekly essay, at 
once luminous and exhaustive. It is difficult to overrate the 
strain imposed by this arduous task; and Sainte-Beuve had 
so keen a conscience in literary matters, that he never shirked 
a difficulty or gave the world anything but his best. Wherever 
you turn in the many volumes of his collected works, you 
will find an intense understanding of the past combined with 
a scholarly judgment. Sainte-Beuve’s style, moreover, never 
seems impaired by the hardship of writing for the press. It is 
always vivid, alert, and sincere. Better still, it is free from the 
exaggeration which is the certain sign of haste, and it givesa 
constant impression that the writer is deliberately expressing 
in the happiest terms an opinion at which he bas arrived after 
months of serene thought. Nor does he eke out the maiter 
of his essays with the customary catch-words. He does not 
talk about ‘adventures among masterpieces,” nor assert that 
he is, in Montaigne’s phrase, “ondoyant et divers.” He 
attacks thé subject which he has chosen for his Causerie 
as though he had specialised in it all his life. And no 
subject, not even the highest, is beyond his scope 
Indeed, few writers are comparable to Sainte-Beuve for 
universality of interest and appreciation. He knew the 
classics as real books. He could think of his favourites— 
Horace, Virgil, and Plautus—as living writers, though the 
austere perfection of Sophocles left him somewhat troubled: 
in his own phrase, “he could not take him from his purely 








- Portraits of the Seventeenth Century. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated 
by K. P. Wormeley. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, [2ls. net.] 
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Greek pedestal.” He was master of French literature from 
the fifteenth century to his _own time, and few modern 
literatures were strange to him. Ata time when Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Shelley were entirely unknown in 
France, he revealed their beauties and explained their 
significance to his countrymen. Above all, he loved what- 
ever was best in humane letters. He did not shrink from 
admiration of the greatest masters, a virtue which is far rarer 
than it might seem to be. The critic too often attempts to 
show his ingenuity by appreciating what he deems to be 
unknown or obscure; but Sainte-Beuve, while he had an 
intimate knowledge of the byways, did not disdain the broad 
high-road along which the masters have been passing for 
many centuries. Rabelais and Shakespeare, Cervantes and 
Molitre, the great creative minds of the world, are in the 
worthiest sense his intimates. And with the knowledge bred 
of intimacy, he can introduce them to us without adulation 
and without patronage, telling us with an easy candour 
how noble are their merits, and how frank should be our 
appreciation. 

There is one other virtue of Sainte-Beuve’s which must not 
be forgotten: his sense of history. His interest in life was 
as keen as his interest in literature. In order that his 
readers might the better understand their works, he delighted 
to put the writers of whom he discoursed in their proper 
environment, to show at what points they touched the 
activities of their time, and to suggest what influences 
affected their careers. There is not one of his Causeries 
which gives us the impression that its subject lived in vacuo, 
building his lofty rhyme, or chastening his austere prose, as 
thongh nothing happened without the four walls of his 
study. In the two volumes translated by Miss Wormeley, 
for instance, there is a moving picture of the seventeenth 
century. While Sainte-Beuve sets before us as they lived 
Corneille and Moliére, Pascal and Fénelon, he does not forget 
that it was a century of action, and he gives us also portraits 
of Richelieu and Mazarin, of Cardinal de Retz and Bussy- 
Rabutin, and even of the great King himself. And nothing 
shows his impartiality more clearly than the pages which he 
has devoted to Louis XIV. It was not fashionable in Sainte- 
Beuve’s time to praise the Monarch who for so many years 
governed the destinies of France. If you compare, for 
instance, the foolish observations of Thackeray with the 
measured judgment of Sainte-Beuve, you will realise 
what it means to understand the lessons of history. But 
the truth is, Sainte-Beuve was never a pedant; he could 
appreciate the excellence even of those from whom he 
differed in politics, and after he had recovered from his 
early enthusiasm for the Romantic movement, he wrote 
always with a finality and absence of prejudice which are alike 
remarkable. His conception of history was not that which 
prevails to-day. He was content to accept as the basis of his 
investigations the printed books which were at hand; but he 
had the faculty of divination, and he could look into the past 
with an eye sharpened by knowledge, and not darkened by 
spite or envy. His words remain to attest not merely his 
industry, but his happiness. A life devoted to the study 
of literature brings its own reward. And Sainte-Beuve did 
more than study literature; he re-created in his pages the 
poets and heroes who made France glorious; and there is 
no better guide to the history of the French mind than the 
Causeries of Sainte-Beuve. To those who have no French 
Miss Wormeley’s volumes may be commended. She has 
chosen wisely, and has translated accurately, if without 
distinction. At any rate, she has found a better method of 
doing honour to Sainte-Beuve in the year of his centenary 
than gabbling about Adéle, and for this we owe her a debt 
of gratitude. 





THREE CANTERBURY BOOKS.* 
ALTHOUGH the saint has had his day and the shrine has 
become merely a curiosity, the pilgrim remains—as zealous as 
ever. The only difference is his motive, which, piety no 
longer, has changed to hero-worship. Possibly an element of 
hero-worship was always present; but be that as it may, it is 
now the compelling force. It draws American pilgrims 





* (1) The Canterbury Pilgrimage. By H. Snowden Ward. London: A, and 
C. Black, [6s.]—(2) The Old Road. By H. Belloc. Tondon: A. Constable 
and Co, [8ls, 6d. net.]——(3) Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims. Retold from 
Chaucer and Others by F. J. Harvey Darton. London: Wells Gardner, 

ton, and Co. [6s.] 





across the Atlantic from New York to Stratford-on-Avon as 
powerfully as ever religion drew English pilgrims. across the 
hills from Winchester to Canterbury; and it impels men to 
write books as sedulously as the older spirit bent their heads 
over missals. Mr. Snowden Ward is as thorough a pilgrim 
in our new way as ever was Chaucer’s most pious companion. 
He is the author not only of the present book, but of 
Shakespeare’s Town and Times and The Real Dickens Land, 
all of which are manuals for pilgrims like himself, literary 
hero-worshippers. 

No one taking that very interesting path—the Pilgrim’s 
Way—for a week’s excursion can afford to neglect Mr. Ward’s 
new volume, for, gossiping and popular as it may be, the 
meaning and character of the historic journey are certainly 
to be found in its pages, together with much curious lore and 
a number of useful photographs. The book begins with the 
history of Thomas a4 Becket, and passes on to his death and 
canonisation and the importance of his relics in healing and 
mediation; then it takes up Chaucer and the Canterbury 
Tales; and finally traces the Pilgrim’s Way as it is to-day, 
and offers practical counsel to those that travel upon it. The 
scheme, it will be seen, is thorough, and Mr. Ward has 
collected enough information to be an interesting and entev- 
taining guide. 

As too often happens to-day, when literary competition is 
so brisk, at the time Mr. Ward was compiling his budget of 
Canterbury pilgrimage lore another and acuter mind 
was also studying the Pilgrim’s Way, and devoting 
a whole book to the task. Had Mr. Belloc’s work been 
published in time for Mr. Ward to consult it before issuing 
his own conjectures, his book would often be the more 
valuable. 

The opening paragraphs of Mr. Belloc’s introductory essay 
on “The Road and the Fascination of Antiquity” contain 
some of the best writing in the volume, and most of its 


poetry :— 

“There are primal things which move us. Fire has the 
character of a free companion that has travelled with us from 
the first exile; only to see a fire, whether he need it or no, 
comforts every man. Again, to hear two voices outside at night 
after a silence, even in crowded cities, transforms the mind. 
A Roof also, large and mothering, satisfies us here in the north 
much more than modern necessity can explain; so we built in 
beginning: the only way to carry off our rains and to bear the 
weight of our winter snows. A ‘lower far off arrests a man’s eye 
always: it is more than a break in the sky-line; it is an enemy’s 
watch or the rallying of a defence to whose aid we are summoned. 
Nor are these emotions a memory or a reversion only as one crude 
theory might pretend; we craved these things—the camp, the 
refuge, the sentinels in the dark, the hearth—before we made 
them; they are part of our human manner, and when this civili- 
zation has perished they will reappear. Of these primal things 
the least obvious, but the most important, is The Road. It does 
not strike the sense as do these others I have mentioned; we are 
slow to feel its influence. We take it so much for granted that 
its original meaning escapes us. Men, indeed, whose pleasure it 
is perpetually to explore even their own country on foot, and to 
whom its every phase of climate is delightful, receive, somewhat 
tardily, the spirit of The Road. They feel a moaning in it; it 
grows to suggest the towns upon it, it explains its own vagaries, 
and it gives a unity to all that has arisen along its way. But for 
the mass The Road is silent; it is the humblest and the most 
subtle, but, as I have said, the greatest and the most original 
of the spells which we inherit from the earliest pioneers of our 
race. It was the most imperative and the first of our necessities. 
It is older than building and than wells; before we were quite 
men we knew it, for the animals still have it to-day; they seek 
their food and their drinking-places, and, as I believe, their 
assemblies, by known tracks which they have made.” 

That is good. Mr. Belloc then expresses the particular 
purpose of this pilgrimage :— 

“For my part I desired to step exactly in the footprints of 

such ancestors. I believed that, as I followed their hesitations 
at the river-crossings, as I climbed where they had climbed to 
a shrine whence they also had seen a wide plain, as I suffered 
the fatigue they suffered, and laboriously chose, as they had 
chosen, the proper soils for going, something of their much 
keener life would wake again in the blood I drew from them, and 
that in a sort I should forget the vileness of my own time, and 
renew for some few days the better freedom of that vigorous 
morning when men were already erect, articulate, and wor- 
shipping God, but not yet broken by complexity and the long 
accumulation of evil.” 
In other words, he would “recover the past,” in the act of 
which “ stuff and being are added to us; our lives which, lived 
in the present only, are a film or surface, take on body—are 
lifted into one dimension more.” 

For this interesting essay we have nothing but praise, 
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But the book itself is less admirable. Mr. Belloc has done 
his task very thoroughly,—more thoroughly perhaps than 
was necessary, for in its presentation he who was born to 
become high-spirited and romantic in the open air becomes 
scientific and, we are constrained to say, a little tedious. 
Not that he is ever dull; but we are not quite convinced of 
his authority in this matter. In his historic sense we believe, 
and wherever that has play he is sound enough. But we are 
doubtful of some of his very ingenious speculations. In what 
frame of mind he undertook the task of supplying Mr. Hyde’s 
pictures with a suitable text we do not know, but we venture 
to doubt if he anticipated so serious an essay as he has 
written. It is a case, we fancy, of a subject controlling a 
writer instead of a writer controlling a subject. From Mr. 
Belloc we want such nimble fancies and gallant embroideries 
as no one else can produce, and however wel] he may discourse 
of geological strata and the effect of the tides we shall be 
disappointed. None the less, he has carried off his labour 
with fine address. 

The pictures by Mr. William Hyde are wholly beautiful, 
saturated with grandeur and mystery, and sometimes con- 
veying a sense of peace and stillness before which one 
holds one’s breath. For these alone The Old Road is a 
book to be acquired, apart from Mr. Belloc’s interesting 
ingenuities. 

To what extent Mr. Ward and Mr. Belloc will send people 
to Chaucer we cannot guess. Mr. Belloc probably would say 
that he wished not to send them to Chaucer but to the road, 
the hills; and Mr. Ward perhaps is under the impression that 
he has by his paraphrases made Chaucer in the original 
unnecessary. But we hope that both books may be the means 
of reviving or stimulating interest in the great poet. Mr. 
F. J. Harvey Darton’s prose versions of the Canterbury Tales, 
which came out last year as a Christmas book—and a very 
admirable one—for children, should certainly be on the poet’s 
side, too, for the author has introduced the stories with a very 
engaging pieture of the old pilgrimage days and Chaucer's 
share in them, and Mr. Hugh Thomson’s drawings are 
charming. We quote from the first chapter the following 
passage as a specimen of Mr. Darton’s friendly and ingratia- 
ting manner of imparting the significance of the pilgrimage 
to children, and interesting them in it:— 

“A pilgrimage was one of the most popular of institutions. 
It was the custom for men to go long journeys at certain seasons 
to the shrines of famous saints, or to cathedrals and abbeys where 
relics of good and holy men were to be found, for it was believed 
that by travelling so far they showed their sorrow and penitence 
for any evil they had done; and they sometimes endeavoured to 
display still deeper repentance by going barefoot or iightly clad, 
or in some other painful way. They made special vows at these 
shrines, for prayers at such places, by virtue of the saints 
and martyrs who had lived or died there, were thought to 
be of more power than those offered elsewhere. ..... Thus 
it was a frequent sight in the England of those days to see 
a band of pilgrims slowly going on their way through Kent, the 
country folk staring at the noise and dust of the gaily-clad little 
company, and all the dogs barking at their heels. Sometimes, 
indeed, a pilgrimage seemed nothing but an excuse for a lively 
and pleasant holiday, and the travellers often made themselves 
very merry on the road, with their loud jests and songs, and 
their flutes and fiddles and bagpipes. But there were very many 
who went with high thoughts in their hearts, garbed outwardly 
in accordance with the reverent purpose of their journey, wearing 
the sober robe and hat, and carrying the staff and scrip which 
were known as the proper ‘weeds’ for a serious pilgrim. And 
even those who turned the journey into a pleasant outing never 
forgot their real purpose in going, and were moved by a real 
religious feeling, in spite of all their light behaviour.” 


No child who reads this book, or hears it read aloud, is 
likely to forget it, and must some day come to want to read 
Chaucer and cross the hills on foot. It is also an excellent 
preparation for Mr. Ward’s book, which might well be 
adopted as a history reader in schools, since it gives so 
excellent a picture of life in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and is always interesting. 

Thus the three books represent three stages. First Mr. 
Darton, as a romantic appetiser; next Mr. Ward, with a 
budget of facts; next Mr. Belloc, with an imaginative theory ; 
and finally will come Chaucer, to whom each leads, who will 
endure when all these are no more. 








es 


THE BOY AND HIS NEEDS.* 


Worpswortu’s aphorism that “the boy is the father of th 

4: 7 \) 
man” lies at the root of three-quarters of our social probleme 
There are scores of proverbs which show that the common. 
sense of mankind has always recognised that the only way to 
bring about valid and enduring reforms in the physique and 
character of a race is to begin with the rising generation. 
“all great men have great mothers,” “as the twig is bent the 
tree is inclined,” and so forth. Just now we are seriously 
concerned about the future of our people. There cannot by 
a great Empire without an Imperial race, as Lord Rose 
has well and aptly reminded us. But our race, crowding into 
the towns, and suffering from insufficient food, training, ang 
opportunities of recreation, is not developing as it must if it 
is to prove equal to its increasing burden. Recent propa. 
ganda, directed against physical deterioration on the one 
hand, and in favour of increased efficiency on the other, have 
taken note of this alarming fact. The little book which Mr. 
Urwick has edited for the Toynbee Trust, and which contains 
some very acute and well-informed studies of the conditions 
in which the boys of the working classes are reared in our 
cities, is stored with valuable statistics and hints for the 
reformer. It contains five admirable papers,—Mr. Reginald 
A. Bray describes the family life of the town boy who belongs 
to the working classes, from the poorest and most casual 
labourer to the respectable artisan: Mr. J. G. Cloete deals 
with the conditions of boy-labour: Mr. Arthur Lowry writes 
on “the criminal boy”: Mr. W. J. Braithwaite tells us what 
is being done by clubs, evening schools, boys’ brigades, and 
similar agencies to supplement the task of education : and Miss 
Lily H. Montague adds a useful chapter on “the girl in the 
background.” Mr. Urwick in a thoughtful conclusion sums 
up all that his colleagues have told us, and is thus able to 
point out how “the door of social betterment ” stands open for 
those who will seek it in the proper place. Every one who is 
interested in the most urgent of domestic questions should 
procure this admirable and unpretentious book, which throws 
a flood of bactericidal light upon a too often neglected 
aspect of it. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this conscientious 
study of boy-life in our modern cities is that it deals with the 
average rather than with the select individual. We are too 
much in the habit of thinking that the most necessary thing 
in a satisfactory scheme of education is that it should provide 
an avenue for the exceptional boy to escape from his hampering 
environment, and rise to the top of the ladder. That is 
certainly a very desirable provision; but Napoleon’s grand 
axiom of la carrire ouverte aux talents, which should be the 
motto of every well-regulated community, includes more than 
this. The success of the nation depends upon the cultivated 
intelligence, not of the few, but of the many. In the increased 
competition of peace as well as in war, it is necessary for 
every unit in the army to be able to utilise his brain, and act 
on his own initiative. The factory system of the early 
nineteenth century, which aspired to turn its “hands” into 
mere automatic machines, has passed away as definitely as 
the military system of Frederick the Great, that apotheosis 
of the drill sergeant. The improvement in machinery has 
brought man back to the place which for a time it was thought 
to be wresting from him. We can no longer manage with a 
small number of brain-workers directing the unintelligent 
labour of a great number of soulless automata, The more 
intelligent each unit becomes—even in the ranks of so-called 
“unskilled labour ”—the more prosperous and successful in the 
struggle for existence a nation will be. Recognition of this fact, 
perhaps, is the ultimate secret of the industrial success of the 
United States, where the versatility, and consequently the in- 
telligence, of every workman have long been encouraged. This 
is well brought out in the present book, where due attention 
is paid to the necessity of helping the intelligence of the 
ordinary working lad, as well as of the lad who is going 
to become a skilled mechanic. Mr. Urwick in his very 
sensible concluding essay points out that “ intelligence and 
adaptability” are the two requisites for the competent 
worker and wage-earner. A system of education is successful 
or not just in so far as it tends to produce these two qualities. 





* Studies of Boy Life in Our Cities. Written by Various Authors for the 
Toynbee Trust. Edited by E. J. Urwick. London: J. M. Dent and Co 
[3s. 6d. net. | 
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me older distinction between skilled and unskilled labour is 

iving place to this newer distinction between the intelligent 
and the unintelligent; and for the latter there is coming to 
he Jess and less room in any part of our industrial organisa- 
tion. “I do not want any more mechanicians or chemists 
or technically trained men,” recently said one of the biggest 
employers in London: “I want ordinary workmen who have 
Jearned to use their brains.’ The artisan or industrial 
specialist is no longer sure of his market. He never knows 
when his value may be destroyed by the introduction of a 
new invention or a change in processes of manufacture. “The 
skilled compositor may at any moment have to go before a 
inotype machine, or the hand-sewer of boot-soles before a 
machine which sews the sole to the welt as well as any hand. 
The history of the past century and a half is full of such 
changes , full, too, of the failure and disappearance of the 
skilled workman whom machinery has superseded.” What 
we have. chiefly to consider, then, in the education of urban 
boys is that they should be prepared, above all things, to hold 
their own in these modern and changing conditions. “ The 
boys of our cities, with whose future we are concerned, will 
be no masters of ancient crafts: the world’s work wants their 
hands and heads trained to do quickly and well whatever 
simple task is set before them. The type that will be needed 
in the future is the type of skilled and versatile minds; the 
problem of to-day is how we are to produce this type.” 

At present no one who knows the town boy—or who learns 
to know him from these admirably descriptive and picturesque 
pages—will be hardy enough to declare that our system of 
education is successfully directed to this end. Mr. Cloete’s 
essay on “The Boy and his Work” throws a great deal of 
light upon the reasons which make the result so often 
unsatisfactory, and which produce the unadaptable and 
unintelligent workman who swells the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and the unemployable. The elementary schools are 
hardly to be blamed for this failure. Their aim and their 
achievement have to content themselves chiefly with moral 
rather than with mental success. The average town boy’s 
education is cut short just at the most critical period. 
He is forced by the conditions in which he lives to 
leave school and become a wage-earner at the very 
moment when the developing organism is most sensitive 
to impressions, and most adapted to receive ideas. Too 
often, as Mr. Cloete shows, the work that a boy finds on 
leaving school is of a sort which gives him no opportunity of 
advancement. It teaches him nothing, and at the same time 
places too great a tax on his available energy to leave him 
other opportunities of improvement. “ At the age of eighteen 
he is usually rather more ignorant than he was at thirteen— 
a matter of small importance; but also much less capable of 
learning—a matter of the very greatest importance.” The 
training of home-life is necessarily all but non-existent for the 
largest class, which is most in need of it; and the teaching of 
the street, with its constant wit-sharpening struggle for exist- 
ence, is a poor, though too often the only, substitute. Some 
attempt is being made to grapple with this evil of arrested 
mental development, by evening schools, boys’ clubs, and 
similar agencies; but they do not go far enough. Mr. 
Urwick suggests that the establishment of compulsory 
evening classes for all boys and girls from fourteen to 
seventeen who are not being efficiently taught in the day- 
time is the panacea. We certainly have no better suggestion 
to offer. It is time that something were seriously done for 
the sake of the near future; and we commend this suggestive 
and valuable little book to all students of the social and 
industrial problems of the twentieth century. 





NOVELS. 
SHINING FERRY.* 
TaE engaging and inimitable “Q” has again and again 
deserved well of his “ delectable duchy,” but he has 
seldom, if ever, given more convincing proof of his 
loyalty than in his new and delightfully named romance. 
“Q” has always been an artist in nomenclature; his 
titles are in themselves enough to disarm criticism, and 
the mere name of Shining Ferry fills the impressionable 





* Shining Ferry. By “Q.” London; Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 








reader with an agreeable anticipation of something rich 
and strange. There have been times, we own, when we 
have thought that “Q’s” preoccupation with the fantastic 
and eccentric side of human nature has impaired the 
steadiness of his outlook on life as a whole,—that his 
indulgence in bravura has tended to destroy the perfect 
balance between theme and ornament, and assign undue 
prominence to the latter. Here, however, the virtuoso 
never eclipses the interpreter, and the result is a most 
engrossing blend of geniality and picturesqueness, of 
adventure and still life. And this reminds us to observe 
that “Q” in two notable respects differs wholly and wisely 
from the majority of contemporary purveyors of adventurous 
romance. He neither finds it necessary to lay his scene in 
some outlandish quarter of the globe, nor, on the other hand, 
has he the slightest sympathy with those who glorify the 
unscrupulous Empire-builder as the only true subject for 
romantic treatment. The Cornish coast is enough for him ; 
and for the rest, he proceeds on the very sound principle that 
the more characters there are in a book that the reader would 
be glad to know and associate with in real life, the better 
pleased is he likely to be. It is not that he dispenses with 
unpleasant people altogether—‘Q” has a fine taste in 
villains, and there is a most unlovely specimen of the unjust 
steward in the novel before us—but that generous and gentle 
natures appeal more strongly to his chivalrous imagination. 
Happily his whimsical fancy always intervenes to save him 
from sentimental effusion, and virtue in his hands is invariably 
redeemed from dulness by the added grace of humour. Most 
of the characters belong emphatically tothe tribe of “friendlies,” 
and quite half-a-dozen of them inspire a keen longing—that 
most sincere tribute to the magical spell of the author— 
to hear more about them on a future occasion. Our only 
complaint in regard to the heroine, the gracious and kindly 
bookseller’s daughter, is that we are sure Hester Marvin, who 
is described as having a» Madonna face, was much more 
charming to look upon than the sonsy damsel who looks 
out upon us from the frontispiece. As for Miss Nuncey 
Benny, who fills the rdle of seconda donna to admiration, five 
minutes of her breezy companionship is worth a wilderness 
of Dodos. But Mr. Peter Benny, her father, is perhaps the 
most lovable of all the dramatis personae,—a mild little clerk 
with eleven children and a gift for platitudinous verse, and in 
spite of his timid exterior, a fierce belief in human goodness. 
Mr. Benny called his children after various eminent authors. 
One was Shakespeare, but, as Nuncey explained to Hester on 
her first arrival, “ we call him Shake for short. It sounds 
more natural, somehow. And this here is Robert Burns. 
That’s another of father’s inventions; but the poor cheeld 
pulled down the kettle when he was eighteen months old and 
scalded hisself all over, so he’s gone by his full name ever 
since.” We cannot refrain from giving a specimen of Mr. 
Benny’s skill in versification,—a set of verses composed in 
honour of the opening of the new school :— 
“This morning the weather was wreathéd in smiles, 
And we, correspondingly gay, 
Assembled together from several miles 
To welcome our Opening Day. 
The children were plastic in body and mind, 
Their faces and pinafores clean ; 
And persons scholastic, in accents refined, 
With eloquence pointed the scene. 
Blest scene! as its features we fondly recall, 
O let us give thanks to the Lord! 
The Parents, the Teacher, the Managers all, 
Including the Clerk to the Board!” 


But while the narrative is rich in humorous relief, its main 
outlines are serious enough. The scene is laid in a small 
Cornish sea-port some thirty years back, and the story is 
chiefly concerned with the chequered fortunes of the house 
of Rosewarne, in whom the growth and perversion of the 
faculty of acquisitiveness is illustrated with curious force and 
poignancy. There is tragedy in the end of John Rosewarne, 
the strong, unrelenting, but honest village tyrant; but it is an 
even greater achievement on the part of the author to succeed 
in ultimately eliciting something like compassion for his 
mean and sanctimonious son in the hour of his disgrace and 
discredit. In conclusion, we must add that “Q” proves 
himself to be as happy in his portraiture of children as of 
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* grown-ups,” the joys and sorrows of the little orphan Myra, 
and her blind brother Clem, being handled with a tenderness 
that is as wholesome as it is delicate. 





Amanda of the Mill. By Marie van Vorst. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—The optimist who reads this book will have his faith in the 
- well-being of the world most rudely shaken. The mills in which 
Amanda works in the second part of the novel are in South 
Carolina, and the conditions of labour therein are regulated by 
no Factory Acts. This in itself is a lamentable circumstance ; but 
even more lamentable is the discovery that, if the facts here 
given are accurate, owners of mills, unless compelled by legislation 
seldom or never see for themselves that the conditions under 
which their operatives work are such as render it possible for 
them to lead decent and civilised lives. Masters extract as much 
labour from their employees as they dare, having due regard to 
keeping “on the windy side of the law.” Considered as a story, 
Amanda of the Mill is almost too unrelievedly gloomy, and the 
reader’s heart is wrung not once but twenty times. The scenes 
are only too vividly depicted, and it is the sort of book which 
few people would read for pleasure. Only the strong motive 
of wishing to inquire into the labour conditions described 
would be able to carry the reader to the end. Amanda herself is 
a fascinating creature before she is adopted by a benevolent 
lady, and receives a more or less European education. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that after this has happened the 
-heroine becomes much less attractive. The redemption of the 
hero is, not quite credible. Nowhere in the beginning of 
the book does he show such iron determination as he must 
have possessed to relinquish suddenly and for ever the drunken 
habits of many years. Considering the subject, it would be no 
compliment to the author to call the book “readable.” Powerful 
it is, and well written, but the construction suffers from the 
difficulties which always assail the author whose story covers a 
long series of years. 


Old Gorgon Graham. By George Horace Lorimer. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) —Readers of the “ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant” 
will be glad to welcome another instalment of shrewd, practical, 
and sagacious advice from the same father to the same son. 
Except that the book is necessarily not so original a departure 
in fiction, this collection of letters is quite as good as the first. 
The reader, and even the reviewer, will be quite saddened by the 
evident hints at the end that the old man’s course is almost run, 
and that he intends to hand over the business to his son, 
as a sequel to the pages of good advice which he has already 
bestowed upon him. As a matter of fact, the son, in spite 
of his father’s affection for him, is not an attractive 
character. Perhaps, as he is never allowed to say a word for 
himself, he is not given a fairchance. But the impression remains 
on the reader’s mind that old Gorgon Graham is worth a good 
half-dozen of his son Pierrepont. The book is as full as its 
predecessor of excellent hints on the conduct of affairs, conveyed 
in terse, pregnant sentences, as for instance: ‘‘ Remember that 
when a man’s asking for a job, he’s not showing you himself, but 
the man he wants you to hire.” And again as to unpunctuality 
in an applicant for a post: “A fellow who can be late when his 
own interests are at stake is pretty sure to be when yours are.” 
Though he expresses himself in twentieth-century American 
slang, instead of in Elizabethan English, there are many points 
of resemblance between the counsels of the “self-made merchant ” 
and the parting words of Polonius to Laertes. A judicious com- 
bination of the advice of both these guides to youth would make 
an extraordinarily useful manual for a young man starting in 
business life. 


Mrs. Galer’s Business. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mrs. Galer, the heroine of Mr. Pett Ridge’s new volume, 
conducts an exceedingly successful laundry business. She is 
very early in the story freed from the burden of supporting Mr, 
Galer, who (like some other husbands in a more exalted station 
of life) can only be characterised as being “just an experse.” 
Although the general tone of the book is cheerful, so that the 
reader on laying it down has no feeling of having assisted at a 
tragedy, almost all the events which occur in it are essentially 
sad. But the indomitable optimism of the heroine runs through 
the whole, and supports both Mrs. Galer and the reader even in 
the last and worst catastrophe of the marriage of “Sid” to the 
insufferably snobbish young lady who calmly announces that she 
intends to “take him away” from his mother. The portrait 
of Mrs. Galer is cleverly drawn, the only thing which is a 
little unconvincing being her infatuation for the “Captain,” 
though far be it from the present writer to say that it is untrue 
to life. Mr. Pett Ridge in this book contrives to give a well- 
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The Wedding of the Lady of Lovell. By Una L. Silbor 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—Miss Silberrad in this wlan 
short stories writes of a period and place both of which she k . 
romantically vague. We know that the stories take place = 
the Civil War, and from the details of the costume of one of o 
heroines we may gather that the date is approximately Si 
time in the eighteenth century. But as the stories all take nl 
in the land of romance, the exact date and scene Could be 
demanded by no one but a pedant. “ Priscilla’s Maying” ig tho 
story which possesses most charm, though “Mr. Smallpage’s 
John” is a close rival. The book possesses a delicate flavour of 
its own, and must be placed on the higher plane of contemporary 
fiction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. 

The Poems of John Keats. Edited, with an Introduction an] 
Notes, by E. de Sélincourt. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr, 
de Sélincourt’s introduction is an instructive piece of criticism, Ho 
traces the various literary influences under which Keats came 
during his brief literary life,—little more than six years, for 
the earliest sonnets belong to 1814 and the latest is dated 
September 28th, 1820, when the poet was yet a month short of 
his twenty-fifth year. At this time of life literary influences 
count for much. Leigh Hunt, Spenser, Dryden, Chatterton 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, ruled by turns. It would be 
impossible to draw out a chronological order; the poet had 
reactions; but the main facts are evident. The editor expounds 
them with considerable insight and sympathy. He says very 
well of the influence of Shakespeare :—‘ Though it is the most 
important, it is difficult to speak definitely [of it], as one can 
speak of the influence of Spenser or of Leigh Hunt, for it is not 
primarily a literary influence at all. Shakespeare’s style, where 
it is not imitative of others, is so completely at one with its 
subject that it defies imitation, and no one has ever been able to 
catch more than an occasional ring of it. His unrivalled breadth 
and sanity are the wonder of all who read him, but they make no 
disciple ; and no one has ever been sealed of his tribe.” - But the 
influence may be traced in Keats’s vocabulary, in his allusions 
and reminiscences. One valuable feature of this edition is the 
laboriously constructed glossary, where a number of special 
Keatsian usages of words are traced to their origin. (We may 
give as examples, “a-cold,” traced to King Lear; “alp,” to 
Milton ; “amost,” to The Taming of the Shrew.) Mr. de Sélincourt’s 
criticism is generally reasonable; but he sometimes uses hyper- 
bole. He attacks, for instance, with a severity worthy of 
Quarterly Reviewer what seem to us quite harmless lines in 
“ Lamia ” to the effect that “let the mad poets say whate’er they 
please,” a real woman is better than Faeries, Peris, Goddesses, 
For the most part, however, he is a sympathetic and appreciative 
critic. 











THE YOUNG PREACHER’S GUIDE. 

The Young Preacher’s Guide. By the Rev. Gilbert Monks. 
(Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Monks’s sub-title, “Secrets of 
Success in Sacred Oratory,” is less happy than the name given 
to his book. Young preachers have much to learn, and, unless 
they are exceptionally inept, may be taught something. But it 
would be nothing less than a disaster were they to aim at being 
“orators” ; the orator is almost as rare a being as the poet, and 
the pretender is an even worse nuisance, because we are some- 
times unable to avoid him. After this preliminary grumble, we 
hasten to say that Mr. Monks has given us what should be 4 
most useful book. If the preacher does not aim too high, and the 
congregation does not expect too much, the guide may be very 
serviceable. Sometimes a little will suffice to turn a dull dis- 
course into something at least tolerable. If we are to concentrate 
our advice into three words, after the fashion of Demosthenes, 
we should say: read—read—read. The average congregation 
is amazingly ignorant, and a very little knowledge goes a long 
way with it. We see that in the difficult matter of the Higher 
Criticism Mr. Monks makes an excellent selection of authors to 
recommend. The “young preacher” who studies Dr. Horton, Dr. 
Fry, Archdeacon Wilson, and Bishop Westcott will not be txo 
narrow. We cannot agree with the depreciation of commentaries. 
“ Avoid commentaries,” says one divine quoted by Mr. Monks, 
“till you have wrestled with the Divine Interpreter Himself.’ 





It would have been better to put this into plain words. If it 
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lo your best to understand the passage as it stands, and 
then seek help—very good. But the saying is apt to.be mis- 
applied. Surely all the wealth of thought and learning that 
has been spent on the work of interptetation is the God-given 
means of fully entering into the meaning of His word. Let 
any one who has not consulted Dr. A. B. Bruce’s comments on the 
Synoptic Gospels in the “ Expositor’s Greek Testament” see how 
much he will learn from them. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Imperialism, By Dr. Emil Reich. (Hutchinson and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) —Imperialism seems, according to Dr. Reich, to be answer- 
able for a great many evil things; and this is all the harder for 
Imperial nations, because Empire comes to them against their 
will. Here is what happens in the United States: “ ‘The bull of 
American Imperialism fiercely rushes for the tender limbs of the 
woman in the States; she attempts to escape his gorings, and 
leaps about wretchedly in the most eccentric fashion, all the time 
pretending to laugh and to enjoy the sport.” Among other con- 
tortions she becomes humorous, a shocking thing to Dr. Reich, 
whois revolted by “the abominable spectacle of humorous women 
in America”! Has he ever read “ Penelope’s Experiences”? 
Probably not; he is very wise, col 5€é uw &ppova Ojxav, as far as 
humour is concerned. Under the force of Imperialism literature 
ceases to be great. How about Shakespeare? “ England had her 
Shakespeare in her period of transition, after the loss of one 
Empire and before the acquisition of another.” Very ingenious ; 
but Shakespeare’s life curiously coincided with the great period 
of Elizabethan expansion,—a great Imperial age ; the age, indeed, 
in which for the first time the word “Imperial” was used in 
something very like the modern sense. For example, take the 
exquisite lines in regard to Queen Elizabeth in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, in which she is described as “the Imperial 
votaress.” But it is needless to follow Dr. Reich; he is not a 
little provoking, though he is more favourable to England 
than to other Imperial Powers. It is well that he puts on his 
title-page maratoy piv, &xovoor Be. 


Historical Criticism and the New Testament. By Pére J. M. 
Lagrange. Translated by Edward Myers. (Catholic Truth 
Society. 2s. 6d.)—The utterances of this book, which appears, 
it should be said, with the imprimatur of ecclesiastical authority, 
are very cautiously worded. To give them in any abbreviated form 
would be rash, the provisoes and saving clauses are so many. 
Some things, however, are tolerably clear. The author says 
definitely that the Deluge was not universal; yet nine-tenths of 
the faithful are convinced that it was, and the language of 
Scripture on the point is absolutely plain :—*“ All the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven, were covered.” There can be 
no question here of wrong interpretation. “ Wrongly interpreted 
by the Fathers,” says Pére Lagrange; but the words need no 
interpreting. Then we have the story of Lot’s wife, and are told 
that the author “no more believed in the reality of the fact than 
when he related the story of the incestuous origin of Ammon and 
Moab.” This was really a bitter Hebrew satire on hated 
neighbours, whose relationship the Jew could not deny, but made 
as odious as he could. This is all probable enough, but how 
about Inspiration? What theory can be framed to fit such 
ideas? The book is worth careful study for its own sake, and for 
the indications which it affords of the mental attitude of the 
learned and intelligent Romanist. 


Poverty a Social Disease. By the Rev. W. Edward Chadwick. 
(S.P.C.K. 2d.)—There is sound sense with the practical know- 
ledge acquired by experience in every page of Mr. Chadwick's 
pamphlet. We may give as an example the analogy which he 
establishes between the physician’s treatment of disease and the 
social worker’s treatment of poverty. ‘The first thing that the 
former has to decide is,—is this a curable or an incurable case ? 
So it is with the social worker. “Incurable cases of poverty 
must generally be referred to the Poor Law, which usually should 
mean the workhouse.” Curable cases are of various kinds. 
Drunkenness is one common cause. Here the pledge comes in, 
to be used, however, with discretion. Loss of work is another 
cause, Here “the difficulties may be at once greater and less”; 
greater because outward circumstances have to be modified, less 
because the sufferer himself is more tractable. A worker in this 
direction will do well to read what Mr. Chadwick has to say. 





Literary Blunders. By H. B. Wheatley. (Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a “ popular edition” of a very amusing book. Some of 
the stories are very curious. Who would have thought that Mr. 
Gladstone would have made Daniel walk in the “burning fiery 
furnace”? But the vagaries and forgetfulnesses of the human 
brain are beyond all reckoning. One important chapter in the 
book, which, as it is a new edition, need not be noticed at greater 
length, is that which deals with “ Printers’ Errors.” A writer’s 
work very often comes out of the printing office in better form 
than it went in. Still, some queer tricks are played with it at 
times. If all literary men would keep some record of their 
experiences in this direction, a very readable volume would 
result. One the writer of this notice may give. He had written 
in a sermon (preached after the conclusion of the Indian 
Mutiny) the words “new names written in God’s book of 
martyrs”; the last words were altered by the printer to 
“Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.” 

In the preface to the new edition of Richard Jefferies: his Life 
and his Ideals, by H. 8S. Salt (A. C. Fifield, 1s. 6d. net), the 
author writes: “The complaint made by the Spectator that I have 
obtruded my own views about Jefferies, means simply that I have 
not limited myself to the Spectator’s view.” Not at all: we want 
to hear about Jefferies, not what Mr. Salt or any one thinks about 
Jefferies. It is an axiom in the art of biography that the writer 
should as far as possible efface himself. It is obvious in this 
case that Mr. Salt used this occasion to air opinions of his own. 
Here is a specimen: “The first and most absolutely necessary 
step [towards an exalted and spiritualised existence] is the 
rejection of superstitious belief”; and here is another: “ it is 
incredible that a man of his progressive intellect should have 
gone back to acreed which he had once conscientiously held, but 
had gradually outgrown and abandoned.” We still hold that a 
biographer who writes in this fashion does not know his busines 





The Complete Bridge-Player. By “Cut Cavendish.” (T. Wernet 
Laurie. 2s. 6d. net.)—There is much to be learntfrom this book. 
Doctors, of course, disagree about bridge as about everything else ; 
but “Cut Cavendish’s” counsels appear to be well considered 
and judicious. The chapter on “ Black Declarations” seems to 
us to be one of the most instructive. The advice to declare 
spades when the dealer has a hopeless hand in preference to 
leaving the declaration to dummy will strike many players as 
questionable. Still, there is force in the reasoning that if the 
dealer cannot see a single trick in his own hand, he has no right 
to expect that dummy, with the considerable disadvantage of 
being dummy, will make seven. Of course all counsels are more 
or less modified by the state of the score. It would assist in im- 
pressing the importance of this consideration on the ordinary 
player if we could have statistics to show the advantage given by 
the privilege of declaration. 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence for 1905. Edited by 
the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. (Spottis- 
woode and Co. 50s.)—The special articles in this volume are 
“Company Law in 1904,” “National Debts of the World,” 
“Colonial Finance and Development,” “Indian Finance,” “ Munici- 
pal and County Finance” (perhaps the most interesting, because 
it is one on which the average citizen. has something to say, and 
even to do), “Railways of the United Kingdom: a Comparison 
for the First Half of 1903 and 1904.” 


Bradshaw’s Railway Manual and Shareholder’s Guide and 
Directory. (Blacklockand Co. 12s.)—It will be sufficient to quote 
by way of notice of this work, now in its fifty-seventh year, the 
description of its contents given on the title-page. It contains 
“the history and financial position of every railway controlled 
by British capital at home and abroad, also of the principal canal 
and rolling stock companies, with statistics, powers, and other 
data ; accompanied by a directory of administrative and executive 
staffs, and other information of use to investors in railway 
companies.” There are also maps of the British Isles, the 
Continent of Europe, India, &e. We may add that information 
is also given as to railways—as, e.g., of the United States—that 
are commonly brought before the British investor. 


New Eprrions.—Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By Isabella L. 
3ird (Mrs. Bishop). (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) English 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. By J. J. Jusserand. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)——The Will of God, and other 
Devotional Papers. By the late Deaconess Worsley. (S.P.C.K. 
ls. 6d.)——Administration, Organization, and Equipment Made 
Easy. By Major 8S. T. Banning. (Gale and Polden. 4s. 6d. net.) 
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Aked (C. F.), The Courage of the Coward, and other Geemone, er 8vo 
& T. Clark) net 4/6 

Barrett (C. B. B.), History of the Society of ageteebibn ‘ London, 4to 
E. Stock } net 21/0 

Binyon eS hr Penthesilea: a Poem, Cr 8VO sscosssrsorsesseseeeses (Constable) net 3/6 
po wane rrors Of Refraction, 120 .........s.sesscscsessecsessvees (Simpkin) net 2/6 
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Fipemne M. B,), A aoe, from Dixie, VD coc cccsencncessereese (Heinemann net 10/6 
‘Coke (Hon. H. tae Tracks of a Rolling Stone, 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Courtney (W. P.), A Register of National Bibliography, 2 vols. cr 8vo 


Curry (C. E.), Electro-Magnetic Theory of Light, Part I. (Macmillan) net 12/0 
De Bylandt Count H. ), Dogs of all Nations, 2 vols, 4to......... (K. Paul) net 63/0 
Dekker (T ‘itt The Seven Deadly Sins of London ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Dream of the Rood (The), siteieeiet to Cynewulf 

English Catalogue of Books, 1904, 8vo. 
¥Fiends and Angels: a Story, cr 8v0 ... 
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Constable) net 31/6 | 





...(Low) net 6/0 

(Stockwell) 5/0 
..(Longmans) 10/ 
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Flood (G.), ng Pare of Irish Music, cr 8vo... 

Garvice ( .), Li nuked by Fate: a Novel, cr 8v0 .. és ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Grant (Mrs. C.), A Mother of Czars, 8vo... soibe MRE A Murray) net 12/0 
Hanchett (H. G,), The Art of the Musician, er 8¥0 ss... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Harper (¢, G. ), ¢ xford, Gloucester, and Milford Haven Road, 2 vols, 8vo 


(Chapman & Hall) 32/0 
Harrod (F.), The Taming of the Brute: a Novel, cr 8vo .......... Methuen) - 
Herford (C. » Robert Browning, Cr 8V0,.,.....sseresessssseses (W. Blackwood) 2/6 
eee ans ‘pank’s Adventures, cr 8vo... ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Hine (C.D ‘ihe tters from a Railway Official to his: Son. ‘(Bailway Age) net 6/0 
Hodges (L. M,), The Great Optimist, and other Essays, cr 8vo 
yrs nee Book Age mony _ 4/0 
Sotees igen Oe. B.) and Eaton (F. A.), Th e Boye Acodomy and its 
reeerlte Murray) oo wr 
Hume ), The ‘Secret Passage : a “Novel, er 8vo ..(Long) 6/0 
p (D.), Industrial poneratios and Arbitration, er8vo(P S: ing) - 7/6 
Tamprocht (K ): What is His he ree we be 5/0 
: a Comedy ie hree Acts, CF BVO ceccosccssonss “Unwin net 3/6 
tin’ of ot Christ t (The), Introduction and Notes by J. J. Scott ...... (J,Murray) 7/6 
an of Swedish Vessels in which 1 Riga Letters ne the denne: ~ Code 
of Signals. have been Allotted, 8 sence .. (Nutt) net 3/0 
sneeeiosk (J. A.), The Mist; isle of Sky e, cr 8v0..... -. (Oliphant) net 4/0 
Marshall (A.), Peter Binney, Undergraduate ; a Novel, cr 8vo .. (A. Rivers) 6/0 
Millard (B, A.), The Quest of the Infinite, cr 8vo . .(Allenson) 3/6 
Mundy (B.), "Primer of Biology and Nature Study Ralph & Holland) 2/6 
My New Zealand Garden, by a Suffolk Lady, cr 8vo.. 


2, 






(Heinemann) net 3/6 
Newbigging (T.), Sketches in Prose and Verse ... ..(Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 
Newton (A.), Commission of H.M.S. ‘ Grafton,’ 1902-1905, er 8vo 

(Westminster Press) net 4/0 
recaei ely 5 The Japanese Spirit, cr 8vo.. ..(Constable) net 3/6 
1 anor g gh at Master Mummer : a Novel, cr 8vo (Ward &Lock) 6/0 
724 poe te by “Iota,” cr 8vo ........ .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

yy (h.), Experimental Researches in the Flow ‘of Steam through 
Nozzles and Orifices, cr 8vo .. s+eeeeee(Constable) net 4/6 
Clair Ay 4 Satin: a Novel, ‘cr ‘Bv0... 


St. . (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
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Thoms H. B.), Mental Traits of Sex, cr 8vo . .-.(Unwin) net 6/0 


wrner (0. » The Pains of Happiness, cr 8vo... ai Stock) 6/0 
Turner cose ( Nt. Clinical Lectures on Appendicitis, ‘ke, ;8v0 (Bai liére) net 5/0 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., Lro. 


: ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Heed Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0. 


Capital—St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 


Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O. 
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ECRETARY, AGENT, MANAGER. — LONDON 
\D_ SOLICITOR (36), wide experience, intending cease Practice, SEEKS 
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GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SOHOOLS. 


n view of the extension of Secondary Education in E t, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECOND. ¥ SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction, Masters to begin work in September, 
in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over boys ‘in 
each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of one of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the New Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the others will be con- 
cerned more particularly with the teaching of English. Candidates must be 
not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have 
taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have experience -as 
Teachers: preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. Salary, £295 per annum (£LEg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£Eg.92 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 
not less than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
Copies (only) of Testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1905, marked 
outside ‘ Assistant - Masterships,” and addressed to the SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, toe whom candidates 
may apply for further information, 


tT. PAUL'S SCHOOL .LOtS.ez. 

The GOVERNORS of St. Paul’s School, London, hereby give notice that 
it is their intention shortly to ELECT a HIGH-MASTER, who will enter 
upon his duties in September next. 

Candidates must be Gruduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 
No person is disqualified by reason only of his not being or not intending~ to 
be in Holy Orders. The Governors and the High-Master are required to make 
proper provision for Religious instruction in the School in accordance with 
the principles of the Church of England. 

Candidates are requested to make their application in writing, and forward 
30 copies of not more than three testimonials, together with not more than 
three references, to the undersigned on or before April 29th next. , 

Any further information which may be desired may be obtained from the 
undersigned, and candidates may be supplied, if they desire it, with copies of 
the scheme settled by the Charity Commissioners and approved by her late 
Majesty in Council. 

Mercers’ Hal, Cheapside, E.C., JOHN WATNEY, 

March 23rd, 1905, Clerk to Governors, 


RAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VI 
AT STOURBRIDGE.—HEAD-MASTER, 

There will be a VACANCY in the Head-Mastership of this School after 
July 31st, 1905. The gentleman appointed must be a Graduate of one of the 
principal Universities of the United Kingdom. A knowledge of Modern 
Languages, Chemistry, and Natural Science is considered desirable. The 
remuneration by stipend, capitation fees, &c., amounts at present to about 
£600 per annum, with house. 

There are six Assistant-Masters paid by the Governors, 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 

Applications in writing, with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
W. P, TRAVIS, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, on or before May 20th, 


1905. 
,ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


A SCIENCE MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in September 
next. Special Subjects: Chemistry and Physics. The Mistress must be 
competent to prepare pupils for the London B.Se., and may have charge of a 
Form. Salary according to qualifications, 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications, which must be 
accompanied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the 
Head-Mistress, on or before the 15th April. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, March 20th, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of REGISTRAR 
and SECRETARY of the College at a Salary of £300. 
Applications and 70 copies of Testimonials to be sent by May 10th to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 




















Country preferred.—Address, Box 101, at Horncastle’s, 61 Cheapside, E.C. 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—APPOINTMENT DESIRED 


by Gentleman of accomplished Secretarial abilities.—Address, Box 62, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





PO LET. § SET of THREE ROOMS in LADIES’ RESI- 
DENTIAL CHAMBERS, YORK STREET, W. 
Apply LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


O LET, FURNISHED. 

ASHLEY GARDENS.—Very bright. sunny FLAT, fourth floor,all rooms 
looking outside; decorated and furnished with taste. Seven guineas a week. 
Three reception, three bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), electric light, telephone, 
and lift; many cupboards and large kitchen; two w.c.’s.—Address, 
TROLLOPE'S, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 








O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 

UIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST; clean, simple, and 

comfortable ; terms, 68, a day, inclusive.x—Apply to Miss FRASER, Picket 
Hill, Ringwood, Hants. 


REAT MALVERN.—SCHOOL PREMISES to be 
LET.—A handsome House, with playground, levelled cricket field, 
covered and opened fives-courts, gymnasium, carpenter’s shop, flower and 
kitchen gardens, &c. Rent, £250. Hitherto a Boys’ School, but well suited 
for a High-class Ladies’ School.—For particulars, apply to Mr. TRUMAN, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


A LADY living in Carlyle Square, Chelsea, has a com- 

: fortable Double-bedded Room to spare for a PAYING GUEST, with 

exclusive (if desired) use of drawing-room and piano; also occasional use of 

gan room for visitor.—Terms on application to Mrs. A., 4 Carlyle Square. 
ference to Mrs. Humphry Ward, 25 Grosvenor Place, S. 


ADY (Moral Sciences Tripos) would undertake the 

,CHARGE of LADY or YOUNG GIRL needing companionship and 

cate. Fond of outdoor life. Accustomed to travel. Would teach English 

mbjects, French and German (studied abroad). Medical and clerical refer- 
é1ices.—Box 64, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


EW BIRKLANDS,.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
SSacres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tenis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
Yo land, London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
8 














ud the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightsceing, concerts, &c. 
t. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras). and is reached by an excel- 


T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN 
of the Alexandra Hall of Residence for Women Students in succession to Miss 
E. A. Carpenter.—Applications and 70 copies of 'l'estimonials to be sent b 
May 10th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. _ 





UNDERLAND HIGH SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MISTRESS 
is REQUIRED for this School, to enter upon her duties on May 4th. 
Salary, £200 per annum, with certain capitation fees.—Particulars may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, Church House, 
Westminster, S.W. . 


ANTED in May, GIRL STUDENT who has passed 
Senior Cambridge or some similar Examination, to work with one 
or two others for London Matriculation. High-class Boarding School. 
Tuition fees remitted. Hockey a recommendation.—Apply fully, giving 
references, to Box 63, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 


NE or TWO ENGLISH or FRENCH BOARDER 

PUPILS can be taken in a small private family (Roman Catholic). 
House close to the sea on Kent coast; very healthy. Every care and atten- 
tion. French and Italian spoken. Terms very moderate.—Apply, ‘“‘ M, H.,” 
Box 61, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, we. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE,—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 

HALL, MIDDLESEX.—The buildings having been largely extended, 
three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L,A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


ALLIWICK MANOR.—The Misses FENTON beg to 

announce that they are REMOVING their SCHOOL from New 
Southgate a few miles further into the country to a large country house, 
situated in beautiful grounds, with ample accommodation for games of all 
kinds, and with a golf-course adjoining. The air is fine and bracing, and the 
surrounding country very beautiful, The house is large and airy, and has a 
southern aspect. The sanitary arrangements are perfect. It-is within 9 miles 
of London, and there is an excellent service of trains to and from King's Crosé, 
London Professors will attend as hitherto.—The address after April 12th, 1905, 


























Jent and frequent train service within half an hour, It is also within easy 
‘itoring distance of town. 





will be Halliwick, Wiuchmore Hill, London, N, 
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‘St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, 


Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 


Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
a poe oe on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
jalise in Languages, 
niversity career. ees 


school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora 
from 100 gns. perannum. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
PrmcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


SURREY. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 





WOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
(late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
To train Educated 

achers of Physical Education. AJ] branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Narsing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
to successful students, Schools and Colleges 


ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. 
ALEXANDER, with, Lecturers and Assistants. Objects— 
Ladies as Scientafic 


with Diplomas, awarded 
supplied with qualified teachers. 


HEALTH STUDENTS.-+ Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 

ial course of 
encing, Swim- 
Finishing Lessons can also 
rmitted to Lord 
H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 


ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a s 
iustruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. 
he arranged for in all branches of education. References 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 


ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


\T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 


FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
. LIVERPOOL. 
Henad-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


MNHE INCORPORA'T'ED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
- INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training Oollege for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLL IPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Stndents.—Prospectnses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


NHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIR 


LS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—‘I'he kev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREM, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. . 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTERESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 


KATHARINE’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN will REMOVE at Easter from Wimbledon to a large 

Country House, standing in grounds of 5 acres, on HOOK HEATH, above 

Woking (frequent service under 40 mins. to town). Fees 125 gns. and 100 gns. 
—Miss WIGHT, S. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms, Garden and field for games, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited nuinber of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey. croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—TDlustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauehters.—For Prospectns apply PRINCIPAL. 


JFJOLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


MARGARET’S (Recognised by Board of Education), 

e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen’s 

Daughters. Patrons: The Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Educa- 

tion; Fore Mistresses; individual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received.—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


or HURST SCHOOL, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K. M. ELLIS, 
Fees, 90 guineas a year, 



































(EURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W, i 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional traini 
Teoqnew,, ene Soummp ainien eration rf the Oxtord Teacher's Dea? 

and the Cambri eacher’s Certi and the Teacher’ 
oe of ne tg » “3 ers Diploma Of the 

or instruction in the Theory and History of Educati 
attend the Lectures of the University Bake & Ednoation j in Students 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &.. ig ‘nae 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars a8 to qualifics ithe 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application ry 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxtord. or the Hon, the 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne, : Sec, 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Far £100), 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a li 
education, under the care of fully qualified and tome tae Ac - venetian 
he Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. ond 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fan £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French aud German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
arotetstonal men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HAL 
LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentle 

men. Inclusive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing 
Us. 





Fields; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes,— 
trated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal.” vn 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exce tional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals : Miss GIBB anf Miss HALL 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

N ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly. Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, - Special advan. 

tages for’ Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 


swimmiug. Field for sports. 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas.s SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9a, 
ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
—- French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 
T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
kK MIDDLESEX (103 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air, 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His. 


torical T'ripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Tanguages Tripos, Girton College. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 


‘NT. MICHAEL'S HALL, HOVE, BRIGHTON.—HIGH. 
\) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady re Hall, 
Oxon.; First-class University Honours). Highly — . London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern guages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms, Large 
class-rooms. Hockey ground and tennis-courts surrounding house, Riding, 
swimming.—Pros “ectus on application. 


ADY K RECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 

SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIRLS of good family 
receive a brilliant education ; great attention to health and sport; and delicate 
girls can stiffly on special lines. Two Scholarships of value offered to two 
clever girls over 16. They must be daughters of Professional men.—Address, 
“ EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


Si EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. [llustrated Prospectus on applicati 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 

of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are pone 
for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and para- 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTBESS. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second 
Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. A limited number of Boarders 
received. NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS, late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEX 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 8rd.—Prospectus on application. 


TEEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. _Princi- 





















































pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GABRETT BICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
B RSITY ‘OF LONDON. 
YO. PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 27th, 1905. 
The Coll provides instruction -for Students yeageting, for the University 
of London grees in _ ne, and Preliminary Medicine, also instruction 
A f General Education. 
oy pag iene Department and an Art School, 
* STUDENTS GAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE, 
Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, each one tenable for three years at Bedford 
College for Women, will be offered for comyp€tition in June, 1905. 
' DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ACHING. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 
{wo Scholarships, each of the value of £10, will be awarded for the course of 
Secondary Training beginning in October, ee 
Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than July 7th, 1905. 


| Rou (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 








MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 2nd, 1905. Students 
entering on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
October. Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and MsB. 
Exuminations of the University of London. yf - 

Particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss Douie, M.B. J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
ION will be held on Wednesday, April 12th, 1905, at 130 p.m, FIVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on June Ilth, 
1905, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and 5th next.—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 

and 8h. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£30 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHQLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also sever: USE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per r:nnifm or more. Senior Candidates muSt be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, ch May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 


College, Cheltenham 
RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 
> CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


‘PDRIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
B ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Boarders) for May Term. 
Examination on April 26th and 27th, at the School House, where Cahdi- 
dates can be accommodated, free of charge.—Apply to the Head-Master, 
ARTHUR THORNTON, MA. 

BPRKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Nayy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior Schosl, quite separate 18uses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


T. EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 

Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head*Master, 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A, 

SOMERSET. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions, 
. Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibifions, 
Separate Junior Department (8 to 12). 
D. £. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OODCOTE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

WINDLESHAM, SURREY.—The Rev. C. B. FENDALL wishes to 

give notice that WOODCOTE HOUSE will be REOPENED on MAY 8th, 

under thoroughly satisfactory and efficient management.—Full information 

may be obtaihed from Rev. C. B. FENDALL, Hatton Hill, WindléSham, and 
from 0. H. BRADNACK, Esq., Sutherland House, Folkestone. 


‘PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

i Professions, House system. Separate, Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia: Classes for Londor 
Examinations, Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


ITTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 

for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted from 

Fees) on July 6th and 7th for,Boys between 11 and 15.—Applications for 

Erompectern, &c., or particulars of Open Scholarship, t® be addressed to 
CRE Aetie 


UTTON. VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
J WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held at Clothworkers’ Ha!!, Mincing Lane, E.C., 

on, THURSDAY, April 27th.—Apply to the HEAD-MAS' ER. 


ne E LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 






































; Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recogflised by the Governors. 


LENALM ON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars, apply to the Wardén, Rev. A. B. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

. 1381, A.D.—Small Firt Grade Public School. Classical and Modern. 
Boating, Cadet Corps, and usual outdoor Games. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 3rd. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 5th and 6th. Vacancies 
for Boarders at School House, Castle House, and at Hatley Court (boys 
under 13 years).—For Prospectus, &c., address HEAD-MASTER. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.«. 
PRIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. 
P BIRKETT, M.A., Christ ‘Church, Oxford, RECEIVES a few Resident 
UPILS to Prepare for the Universities {ntrance, and other Examinatiows. 
~Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


























OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate ment and Forestry Branch, 
Presivent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 


The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. woetags = = G.C:V.0., K.C.B. ‘WVice-Chairman). 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


B RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibition 
value 50 guineas, aud Six General Exhibitions value 30 guineas, will be com- 
peted for in June next. The Examination will be iu two parts—(1) at Prepara- 
tory Schools of Candidates on June 6th, 7th; (2) of Selected. Candidates at 
Bradfield on June Pith, 15th. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on 
September 15th, 1905.— For further details apply to the WARDEN. 

LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools, 


Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year, 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.~— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 

1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 

fSur (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

May Ist. oF winger particnlars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


fy ALVERN COLLEGE. — Scholarship Examination, 

June 6th, 7th,and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one of £56, 
four or more of £50, and four or mere of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to béys who do well, but fail.to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 
Moderate fees. 


COLLEGE, 
































Home School on the Coast. Modern equipment, 


_Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 





ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 

J E. lL. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon... assisted by other competent tutors, 

RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 

Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 
586 successes since 1882. 


aH M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
° MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercuntile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions t Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical’culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


if EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East’ Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 
large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debatin iety. Backward 
under 19 preferred. I'rench and German. University Entrance and other 
Preliminary EXaminations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


RUSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 











YY Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATQRY SCHOOL of'a dozen Boys, ages’8 t 
15, preparing for the Public Sclfools tnd Osborne College. Modern 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.— Prospectus on application. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the tirst instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-138), Five Boarding-houses.—Lead-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London.— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, MA., 
Giggleswick Schogl, Settle, Yorkshire. 


Y\7 EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exbibitions. Separate Junior School. 


Bracing climate, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 


























ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10,°The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T ANGUAGES. SCIENCE. 


ENGLISH BOYS PREPARED for the Realschule and Technical 
University, or for Army and other Examinations, by Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
Platterstrasse, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


Pe a HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES, Inns- 

bruck, Tyrol, 3 Claudiaplatz.—Friulein WINTER (German State 
luiploma, University of Geneva Certiticate, 5 years England) receives a small 
number of young Girls, Perfect German and French, Italian, Spanish, Music, 
Drawing, Painting, &e. Excellent Professors for all subjects. English home 
life. Lovely climate. Alpine air. ‘Tennis, excursions to the mountains in 
summer; skating, tobogganing, sheeing in winter, References from Parents 
of Pupils.—Prosp@ctus on application, 
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HE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 
LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
sea and‘ country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed Erench Professors ; Languages, Art, Sciences ; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England.—‘‘M. H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 








ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Parleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
fty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Rue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs. STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
rench, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
ae gd Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
eullly, 5 


HALET OCAUDE OOTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dior. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Musie¢e (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. rtunities for every form of rene, Sureee 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of essmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE,—Boarding and Day School for French and 

English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 

scort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—-Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. OCHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 

saan, Dei Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. paration for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Adios: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R, I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity liege, Cambridge,—Address: Chiteau de Liancourt, 


Oise, France, 
RENCH CLERGYMAN (Protestant) WISHES to 


TAKE YOUNG BOARDERS (boys or girls). Bright home life; pretty 

wn within walking distance of Switzerland; piano, singing easily acquired. 
—Mr. le Pasteur DRAUSSIN, Pontarlier, France, Doubs, 

N E— 


A Dip; B58 1M, BE R 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS. 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Frl. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

n the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent table, Best English references. Moderate terms. 





























MAPLE & CO 

2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the ‘World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


CARPETS CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 
HE DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 


he COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics, 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and half 
miles from Alderley Edge Statidn, Electric light throughout. Perfect 
sanitation. 

The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and employment best 
suited to their needs. Terms for middle and upper class patients from 30s, a 
week upwards, according to accommodation and_requirements.—For further 
information apply to the Director, Dr. McDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
near Alderley Edge, Cheshire; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 


38 Barton 4 Arcade, Manchester. 
sea at ei as WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
£7 10s, 

















RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


ERMANY.—A few YOUNG LADIES who wish to study 

Lan, , Music, and other subjects may find a comfortable Home in 

a German Family ; rooms overlooking the Rhine. English references given.— 
“L. M.,” Ubierring 58, K6ln-am-Bhein. 


O INVALIDS,—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars, Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
** Triform, London,’ rrard), 








Telephone No. 1854 (Ge: 
GCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 


and BOYS.—Paients seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
AGEN CY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a Ly & of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 

NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of ‘English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 

the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mr, Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can BECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 














GC & &.4:'9:. 2 & 3 @ irae, 


LADY PUPILS taken on Flower and Fruit Farm. Practical and Technical 
Training under Gold Medallist. 
Terms on application to Winlo, Chudleigh, South Devon. 


8.¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
L11 lls. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 


AJACCIO. 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS, ae mn NAPLES, RIVIERA 





London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s, extra. 
EXTENS 


Full particulars, with plau, from HENRY 8. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


MmouRS TO PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 

£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 

MADEIRA, First-Class Return, £16 13s, 4d. 
BOOTH §.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


US? RA tet A, JAPAN, CHINA. 
FAST SERVICE vid Canada. Low fares from Europe; choice of 
any Atlantic steamer. 
For particulars, apply C. P. Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 














HOOQLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


GoHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 


Messrs. J, and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid — in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be mit. 

P J. and J, PATON, EpvucatzonaL AGENTS, 

143 Cannon STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 


, r DOO AT TO RN. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative td the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late.Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

















(yee. cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E, Howarth 
F.Z.S,, who destroyed ee of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Pecdmmmend 
by Dr. H. Woodward, B.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tine, U8, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


Ove ERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dis of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars #0 HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 
Boeke WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 

Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 








sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


en 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to “ John Baker,” 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


* » 2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


qt—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
ee Tee DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


tae » 
Cmmmerant—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vicz-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuamman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Actuary AND ManaceR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485, 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. : 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
aives—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE, For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Casli Return of no less than 45 per cent, 
of the Premiums paid, 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID. 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Oflice, 





2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


Every- Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D R. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. 





Of ail Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found oqeal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usuals;sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Streot. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


INDEXING. Manual of Practical Index- 
ing, by A. L. Cuarxke, Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. “Itisas 
complete and thorough a treatise on indexing 
as anyone could possibly desire,”—Scotsman. 
‘The subject is worked out with a wealth of 
detail that must make the book useful.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

Lmnany Surrir Co., 181 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 











Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Rlectric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


THE PARALYSIS OF RUSSIAN GOVERN- 
MENT. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 
By Dr. Emit Reicu. 

THE NEW YORK CHILDREN’S COURT. By 
Ernest K. Cou.ter (Deputy Clerk of the Court). 

Tuer AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY OF GERMANY. By O, 
Eltzbacher.—Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF. 
By W. H. Mallock.—Screntiric LocaL WEATHER 
Forecasts. By the Hon, Rollo Russell.—Tur 
GeroLocy or Society. By Mrs. Mary Higgs,— 
LiperaL CHURCHMEN AND ‘* THE REPROACH OF 
Curist.” By the Rev. A. W. Hutton.—Tur 
FrxeDInG OF ScHoOL CHILDREN AND THE COOKERY 
Cuiasses. By Mrs. Mary A, Davies.—Tue Ratt- 
WAYS OF GERMANY AND Eneianp. By W. M. 
Acworth, — PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING: A 
Repty. By A. P. Nicholson.—TuE Future or 
THE ProrLes In Hune@ary. By D. Draghi- 
cesco (Professor of the University of Buda- 
Pest).—e. 

London: Horack MarswHatt & Son. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Ladies 23, "| Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 ., | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

** The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish- Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
s ; 4 Roller he ge 3d, 
amples an per yard. inen 
Price Lists DAMASK Glass Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 84d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE novse 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 











“BLACKWOOD” 


For APRIL 
contains 
Who and Where are the Unemployed ? 
The Kingdom of Bath. , 
By J. H. Lospax. 
The German General Staff'on Lord 
Roberts’ Campaign. 
** April Fool.” 


The Mysties. aad 
By the Author of ** John Chilcote, M.P.” 
Music—and Muffins. 
(On the Passing of St. James's Hall.) 
By J. K, 
Richard Hartley, Prospector. 
By Dovetas BiacksuRN, 
The Seottish Religious Revolution. ° 
(History versus Tradition.) 
By Anprew Lana. 
The Waterways of the Sudan. 
From the Atbara to Tuti. 
By Dr. ANDREW Batrour, Khartoum, 
Musings without Method. 
A Study of the Russo-Japanese 
War.—IV. By CuassEur. 
The Fear of Russia and the Defence 
of India, 2 





By Puiirra Trent. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
APRIL, 


Democracy AND Reaction (concluded). By the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

Musicat Hours. By her Majesty the Queen of 
Roumania (Carmen Sylva), 

Tue Heart oF THE Mrigapdo. By Baron Suyematsu. 

JAPAN AND THE ManoOMETAN WORLD. By Professor 
A, Vambéry. 

THIBET AND THE INDIA Orrice: a “ Buazine In- 
DISCRETION.” By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 

THE COMMEMORATION OF SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney 





ee, 

Tue Pustic as SEEN FROM THE Stace. By Ger- 
trude Kingston, 

Baitisy SurPPine aND FiscaL Rerorm. By Evelyn 
Cecil, M.P. 

Tue Luminists. By Arthur Nicholson. 

Tue DEFENCE OF THE GRAIN Route. By P. T. 
McGrath. 

An Artist’s Love Story. By Lady Priestley. 

CHARITY A HUNDRED YEARS AGo. By the Countess 
of Jersey. 

Tue Arr or CrassicaL Quotation. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Welldon. 

A Century or INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATIONS. By 
Sir John Macdonell, C.B., LL.D. (Associate of 
the Institut de Droit International). 

London: SpotriswoopE & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street 

Square, and 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
APRIL, 1905. ConrTents. 





The Possibilities of an African Kraal. By the 
Bishop of Mashonaland (Dr. Gaul). 
A Muhammadan Villager's Faith, By the Rev. 


H. M, Weitbreicht, Ph.D. 

Impressions of Malagasy Character. By the Bishop 
of Madagascar (Dr. King). 

The Passing of the Colour Line. By Bishop 
Montgomery. 

The Tendencies of Modern Hinduism, II. Hinduism 
and Christianity. By J. Kennedy, I.C.S, 

The Revival in Wales. By the Rev. A. T. Fryer. 

The Anglican Church in Latin American Lands. 
Life or Absorption? a Question. By the 
Bishop of the Falkland Islands (Dr. Every). 

Impressions of Roman Catholic Mission Work in 
China. By Clement F. R, Allen, formerly H.M. 
Consul at Foochow. 

The Japan Church, By the Rev. L. B, Chol- 
moudeley. 

Foreign Missions and British Seamen. By Com- 
mander W. Dawson, R.N. 

Editorial Notes. 

Letters to the Editor. 

Beviews. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S, W. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900. 


R. ANDERSON & GO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 











rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Masiatacturers, &c., on application. 
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A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Daz/y Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
times 


can be delivered fifty-two to any 


address in the world for §s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 


or Cheque, crossed “Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-Sree 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 


“Daily Mail,” 
London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
Fo ala ae Bary N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
FUREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to ail parts of the World at lowest rates, 





BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 80 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 





(ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many Rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The April Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 


186 Strand, London, W.C. 
OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE NOW READY 
and sent post-free on application, 
H. J. GLAISHE 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. ~ 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 

is a very experienced bookseller.””—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
bookfinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1848 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1307 ; £20 for Shelley's Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 














\ i. | 


THE ¥ 
METAPHYSIC oR 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 
In Four Books. : 


Book l—General Analysis of Experience, 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book. IV.—The Real Universe. 


In'4 vols. 8vyo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


$vo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethic 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870. 


THE ,PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS, 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Eco; 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True een 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. . . , 


Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 1981,’ ; 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note, 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographie 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 
APRIL. 23, 6d, net. 


Notes on Current Events. 

A LriperaL ADMINISTRATION. G. W. E. Russell. 

Tue Irish National ASSEMBLY. Michael Davitt. 

On tHe Tigris. Victoria Buxton. 

Tur TRAGEDIES OF VoLTarrE. G. L. Strachey. 

THE APPEAL TO THE First Six Cenrunizs. Rev, J. H. Skrine 
Stranzas To Toitstor. Herbert Trench. 

Tus Mippite Marcues. G. M. Trevelyan. 

Fiscat Pouicy anp Britisn Surerine. Charles Booth, jun. 
Carpan. E, M. Forster. 

**De Prorunpis.” G. Lowes Dickinson. 

Oruer Reviews. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. al 


BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA, being No. 650 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
Consisting of Early and Important Works on . 

MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, PHYSICS, anp CHEMISTRY. 

A large portion of the above Catalogue consists of an interesting Scientific 

Library formed in the early X VIII. Century, and nearly all the Books bear the 

fine armorial Bookplate of the original noble owner. The other_portion, 

chiefly Chemical, formed the Library of the late Prof. ALEXANDER WILLIAM 

Wutiamson, F.B.S. _ Post-free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunte, 1843; £2 for 
Mommseun’s Rome, 4 yols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats’ 
Poems, 1817 ; Eudymion, 1818; 25s, each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 

















dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No ‘Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &«.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
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1 HOUSE OF MERRILEES. 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 6s. 


This thrilling and entertaining novel is 
being PRAISED by the Reviewers, SOLD 
by the Booksellers, and READ by the 


public. 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE, 


by Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, is so well written and 
contains such an excellent story that it is 
deservedly and rapidly finding its way into 
popularity. The book is a strongly written study 
(“Seotsman”) with a sense of humour (“Daily 
Mail”) and some ingenious character studies 
(“‘Speaker”’). 6s, 


LOVERS IN LONDON. 


A book of bright and delightful humour. 
“In Mr, Milne it may not be extravagant 
to descry a writer with a future,” says 
the ** Evening Standard.” 


Paper, 1s. nett; cloth, 1s. 6d. nett. 


PETER BINNEY, Undergraduate 


The success of Mr. Marshali’s later work has 
necessitated the publication of a new edition of 
this popular story of Cambridge life. 6s. 





ALSTON RIVERS, 13 Arundel Street, London, W.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘¢ She is at this moment our leading novelist 
of modern manners,”—SPHERE. 


TH 


VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


“The author gives us distinct characters in dexterous touches 
with capital scenes from the comedy of life.”— World. 


“ Mrs. Elinor Glyn set all society laughing. The clever, satiric 
pages will find thousands of readers. We have all the portrait- 
painting, cynicism, and humour that we expect sprinkled through 
the pages.” —Daily Express. 

“Mrs. Glyn possesses the power of presenting scenes in such 
a way that they appear to be acted under our very eyes. She 
tells her tale in simple, nervous language. We watch her 
characters with unfailing interest, because we feel we are looking 
at real men and women. She knows what to say and what to 
leave unsaid. This gives a vitality to her book.”—Standard. 


«“ An attitude to life which is actual and has not hitherto dis- 
covered a mode of expression. A book like this must interest 
every one. The lightness, ease, and elasticity of style are quite 
distinctive. As a relief from the more conventional forms of 
fiction, Evangeline’s method is most refreshing.” 

—Pali Mall Gazette. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 











CREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


At all Libraries, Bookshops, and Railway Bookstalls. 
A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


OSCAR WI LDE The Story A an wphapny. Eriend- 
= ship. B 

With Several Portraits of the late Oscar Wilde. 

with “‘ De Profundis.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Biter m i i ‘agile aia on 


BEST BOOKS. 


—_—— “F, Roosevelt’s Novel THE SIREN’S 
NET (6s.) is another achievement of the 
strenuous family of Roosevelt.”—Scots- 
man, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The Record of a 


A VAGABOND IN ASIA. Tramp off the 


Beaten Track. By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of ‘‘ The Unveiling of 
Lhasa.” With Map and Lilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF MOTHERHOOD. 
Treatise by LUCIE SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, * 6d. 


—* This little book is full of good sen 
—“It is a book which should te. Se into the hands of 





A Popular 


Spectator says :— 
Daily Telegraph says :— 
all thoughtful girls.” 


POPULAR NOVELS.—JUST OUT. 
A DREAMER’S HARVEST. 


By MOUNT HOUMAS, Author of “A Tragic Contract.” 6s, 


TALES FROM SPAIN. By J. G. P. 6s. 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


A Romance of the French Revolution and the Time of King George the 
Third, By the Baroness ORCZY. 6s. 











Truth says :—“ The interest is kept ba quite naturally at an intense pitch. 
T can recommend you to. read it. Lspecially thrilling is the scene in the little 
French inn at the close.” 

Church Times says :— An excellent novel. There is real ingenuity in 
the plot and human interest in the characters, It is an artistic piece of work, 
thoroughly readable and commendable.” 

Daily Telegraph says :—* It is something distinctly out of the common, 
well conceived, vividly told, and stirring from start to finish.” 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

The successful Play founded on this exciting and dramatic story is now 
being presented at the NEW THEATRE by Miss Juuia Neiusow and Mr. 
Frep Terry. 

ASK AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR THE ay ata NOVELS, 
YOU WILL BE WELL PLEASED 











WASTED FIRES. By Hcwe Nisbet. 6s. 
N DEEP ABYSS. By y Howe OuNET. 6s. 
SHARKS, ; By Gur Tuorne and Leo Custance. 6s, 
ee ir T WAS DARK. “ts By Gur THORNE, 6s, 
ERBERT SPURRELL. 6s, 

Ww Ri Lent IMS. J by E, Beasyse. 6s. 








N CORD )UROY. By Max Barine. 6s, 
THE IPPETS’ DALLE ING. By Louis Mantow, 6s, 
HIS SH HIS SHARE OF THE WORLD. By the Author of ‘* Jewel Sowers.”’ 6s, 


By Amy GrirFin. 3s. 6d. 
*. Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 
London : GREENING & CO., 18.& 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 














UP-TO-DATE TABLES: 
Weights, Measures, Coinage. For use throughout the Empire. 
By Aurrep J. Martin, F.S.I. With 18 Diagrams and 3 Maps. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s. net. 


Constance Clyde’s A PAGAN’S 
LOVE (6s.) is the latest notable addition 
to the First Novel Library. 


THE CAMERA IN THE FIELDS. 
A Practical Guide to Nature Photography. By F.C. Sneut. 
With 80 Illustrations, crown 8vo, ds. 


Olive Schreiner’s DREAMS is now 
issued uniform with Maxim Gorky’s 
THREE OF THEM and other: standard 
novels. Cloth, Is. net, 


L’AVOCAT PATELIN, 
The famous Farce of the Fifteenth Century. Translated from 
the French by Samvuet F. G. WuiTaker. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


—- “L. T. Hobhouse’s DEMOCRACY 
AND REACTION (5s.) is a work which is 
not merely suggestive but profound in 
its treatment of the foundations of the 
practical politics of modern democracy.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


























CHATS ON OLD FURNITURE. 
By Artuur Harpen, Author of “Chats on English China.” 
With over 100 Illustrations, 5s. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


TO BE READY APRIL 6th. 
STUDIES IN 


COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S BOOK, 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
Protectorate. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
TIMES.—* A remarkably interesting book.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH—“ A work of sterling value.” 
STANDARD.—“ A delightful book.”’ 
MORNING POST.—“ Of singular interest and of permanent value,” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTL.—“ An admirable volume,” 
VANITY FAIR.—“ A brilliant book.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A most admirable account.” 





BY THE AUTHOR:OF “THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Those who read Miss Durham's previous book, 


* Through the Lands of the Serb,’ were unanimous in the opinion that it was an 
ideal record of an adventurous journey; and all who take up her new volume will 
Jind tt even better than the former—ij that be possible.” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA, 


By EDMUND CANDLER, 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 





AN IRISH “ ROMAN A CLEF.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s, 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland of yesterday 


and yer 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* An absorbingly interesting book.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Beem, 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


Contents for APRIL, 1905. 
Episodes of the Month. 


The Conflict between the French Republic ang th 
Catholic Church—A Reply to M. Combes. By Thun 
LLANDAFF (Ex-Home Secretary), 


The Future Functions of the German Navy. By 4 
MEMBER OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, 


The Hungarian Crisis—Its Causes and Effects. By 
FRANCIS KOSSUTH, Leader of the Hungarian Party of 
Independence, 

A Great Naval Blunder. By Admiral FITZGERALD, 

‘ House Mottoes. By the Rev. Canon ELLACOMBE, 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

The Overlord of the Pacific and the Admiral of the 
Atlantic. By JULIUS. 

Commercial Strategy and the Loss of Neutral Markets, 
By Captain G. C. TRYON. 

On Simplicity. By Miss GWENDOLEN TALBOT, 

The Battle of Mukden (with a Map). By Lieut.-Col. DE LA 
POER BERESFORD, late British Military Attaché at st 
Petersburg. 

Greater Britain (including our Special Letter from 
Australia). 

Correspondence—Discontent among Conservatives. By 


Sir ROBERT GRESLEY, Bart. Sir Antony MacDonnelf, 
By W. B. OLDHAM. 


HE 





Price 2s. Gd, net, 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8,W. 








HARPER’S 


For April, Now Ready. 
Points on: Splendid List of Contents :— 


DO WE COMMUNICATE WITH ONE ANOTHER BY N-RAYS? 
Some of the Mysteries of Life may be explained by the alleged 
discovery of this new kind of light. See “The N-Rays: One 
of the most remarkable Anomalies of Science,” by Professor 
R, K. Duncan, 


THE MEDIAEVAL LIBRARY. A full Description, illustrated 
by Curious Prints. By E, C. RicHarpson, Ph.D. 


THE PROMISE OF HERCULANEUM. The rich field of Explora- 
tion which will be eagerly followed by the whole Civilised 
World. See “What Herculaneum Offers to Archeology,” by 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Ph.D., L.H.D. 

W. D. HOWELLS’S PILGRIMAGE IN ENGLAND. 4 typical 
Phase of recent English Civilisation as seen on Landing at 
Plymouth. 

THE NEW GOLD CAMP IN NEVADA, on the edge of Death 
Valley, constitutes “a wonderful fast-written drama in the 
desert.” By P. V. MIGHELS. 

SHARING THE GAINS IN THE GREAT CORPORATIONS OF 
THE FUTURE. How much can profit-sharing do to solve 
the problem of monopoly? See article on “ Profit-Sharing : 
Old and New,” by J. B. CLark, Ph.D., LL.D. 


A SLAVE OF SLAVES IN DARKEST SIBERIA. The Doom 
of a Russian student and his escape. See article by Isapor 


LADOFT., 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES. 


SKETCHES—MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS—SPECIAL 
WOOD ENGRAVING OF FOREST SCENE AFTER WYANT 
—HUMOROUS DRAWINGS, &c. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


At all Bookstalis, 
HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


THROUGH EASTERN EUROPE, 


The First of a Series of Articles by the 
well-known Traveller and Explorer, Mr. 
HARRY DE WINDT, appears in the - 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


TO-DAY, April Ist. 





The countries of Eastern Europe covered by Mr. De Windt 
in these travels are Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro. A special 
study will be made of the politics and conditions of life in these 
regions, and Mr. De Windt hopes to be able to interview some of 
the reigning princes and leading statesmen. 








“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, APRIL, 1905, 
Tue AuSsTRIAN Prositem. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Maxim Gorky AND THE Russian ReEvort. By KR. L. 
MUKDEN AND AFTER: 
1) Russian APATHY AND. INsovcrANCcE, By Julius M. Price, 
2) Tue Débicir. By Miles. 
JAPANESE Poetry. By J.C. Balet and L. Defrance, 
Tue TRUTH ABOUT THE COLONIAL “OFFER.” By W. B. Duffield. 
DEVOLUTION AND THE FuTuRE In InisH Pouitics, By J. F. Kenney. 
Tur Poetry or Tuomas Moors. By Arthur Symons, 
Memories OF SPRING In Sicrty. By A. M. Wakefield. 
Sm THomas Lawrence's Loye Arvarrs. By J. B. Firth, 
Tue Economic VALUE oF WomAN, 
Tue Cost oF CuEapness. By W.S. Lilly. 
TOOTHPOWDER OR GUNPOWDER. By Mrs. John Lane. 
Time’s ABSTRACT AND BrieF CHronicte.—IV. By G. K. Chesterton. 
ApmiRaLtTy Pottcy anp its Critics. By Archibald S. Hurd. 
A Mopern Uroris, Chaps. 10-11. (Concluded.) By H. G. Wells, 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted a gy and Ca‘ 











Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo ew choice B: 


for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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omITH, ELDER & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 
Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 


SPECTATOR,—“ The most attractive and bril- 
lant of all Mrs, Humphry Ward's novels,” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
emmceraier WILLIAM ASHE 


Mrs. Ward has 


achieved 
triumph.” SECOND IMPRESSION. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


NEW YORK TIMES.—‘“‘The Marriage of William Ashe’ reveals 
new depth and beauty with each reading. Its place is with books 
that do not die. Its author stands among the few living writers 
of fiction to whom the immortals have passed the torch.” 

METHODIST RECORDER.—“ Certainly the most marvellous story 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has written.” 

PUNCH.—‘‘ Alike in construction, character drawing, and literary 
style, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest work stands forth high above 
the ordinary level, successfully competing with other masterpieces 
by the same hand.” 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 
Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,” “ Creeds of the Day,” &. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The STORY of an INDIAN UPLAND 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Ristey, C.S.1., C.LE., Home 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE—‘‘It is perfectly 
fdyllic. Even the religious sacrifices-are those of an innocently — 
poonle, - the wedding ceremonies and the numerous festivals are delightful 

read of.” 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FIRST EDITION, Feb. 8th. | THIRD IMPRESSION, March 13th. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, Feb. 21st. | FOURTH IMPRESSION, March 29th, 


FIFTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


—< MOTHER’ is a really fine book as fiction and as 
rature.” 

WOMAN.—“ An intensely human and interesting story.” 

PUNCH.—“ The pages are alive with human character.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





APRIL NUMBER READY TO-DAY, 
2s, 6d. net; Subscriptions, 10s. per annum, post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE EDUCATION OF A MINISTER OF GOD. The Right 
Rev. W. Borp Canpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


MR. BALFOUR AS SOPHIST. Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow. 


THE CRUX OF THEISM. W. H. Matuock. 
THE LORD IS A MAN OF WAR. Rev. F. W. OnpE-Warp, B.A. 
CHRISTIAN, GREEK, OR GOTH? H. W. Gagnon, Fellow of 


Merton College, Oxfo: 


THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD AND RECENT 
CRITICISM. Rev. C. F. Notuors. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD, Prof. W. RB. Soruey. 
THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. Prof. 
. H. CHaRyes, 
THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE CHRIST OF EXPERI- 
ENCE, “Romanus.” 
CLASSICAL AND CHRISTIAN. 


RELIGION OF ROME: 
M. A. B. Tuxer. 
Di i f 
iscussions, a a, 2 Sat ea and s Bibliography 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


AN. ANGLER’S HOURS. 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM, Angling Editor of the Field, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: Lectures on 


HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
Braver, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s, net. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE. A Memoir. By ELZANor 


F, Ratusoyz. With Portraits, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH ARMY (1783-1802). 


Lectures Delivered at the Staff College and Cavalry School. By the Hon. 
J. W. Forrescur, Author of “A History of the British Army.” With 
Maps, 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON 
SUBJECTS. 


By 8S. H, Burouzr, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s, net. 








Four 





GREEK 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. wx; 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Samvet Ditt, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
estern Empire.” svo, 15s. net, 


Classical Review.—‘ The work is as thorough and solid as readers would 
expect who know the companion volume.,,...... We close the volume with the 
sense that we have been listening to a man of great learning, but equal power 
and judgment.” 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 Maps and 36 


Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


5 Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, _ including 


GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ee EPHESUS, &c. Second Edition, With 27 Maps and Plans, 
is. net. 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


By Cuartes J. Wuirsy, B.A., M.D.Cantab. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, 





With 13 Maps and 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being some 


Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics, By J.B. ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Personality: Human and Divine,” ‘‘ Reason and 
Revelation,” &. Crown 8vo, 68. 


A NEW VOLUME OF LENTEN READINGS, 
CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT. Lenten 


Readings selected from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Puruires Brodxs, D.D. 
By W. M. L. Jay. Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE CREED OF ST. ATHANASIUS. A 


Lecture delivered at the Divinity School, Cambridge, By W. Emzny 
Barnes, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 1s, net. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE OCCULT REVIEW. 


Price 6d.; Annual Subscription, 7s., post-free. 








The APRIL Number contains, among other Articles: 
RECENT HAUNTINGS. By ANDREW LANG, 
THE SUBLIMINAL MIND. 

By Sr. GzorGs LANE Fox-Pitt, 
WORLD MEMORY AND PRE-EXISTENCE. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


MERIONETHSHIRE MYSTERIES. . i 
By Beriag G, Evans. 





London : 





14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





WILLIAM RIDER and SON, Ltd., 164 Aldersgate Street, E.O, 
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TESTING THE NEW SHORT RIFLE 


in 








In To-day’s Issue of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” will be found a Series 
of most interesting Letters from some of the best-known Rifle Experts in the British Isles 
dealing with our tests of the 


NEW SHORT RIFLE. 
THIS INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE INCLUDES EXPRESSIONS OF: OPINION FRoy— 





LORD TWEEDMOUTH. *““ONLOOKER.” 

SIR HOWARD VINCENT. MESSRS. BOSS & CO. 

MR. S. R. TIPPINS. MESSRS. W. J. JEFFERY & Co, 
CAPT. E. D. JOHNSON (L.R.B.). W. D. BORLAND. 

MR. G. E. FULTON. And other well-known Rifle Experts, 





To all who are interested in the question of the 


RE-ARMAMENT OF THE ARMY 


these Letters should prove of great value and interest, 





ASK FOR A COPY OF TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


““The County Gentleman” 


at any Newsagent’s or Booksitall 


AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT. Price 6d, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE PROBLEM OF RURAL HOUSING? 


Does the Lack-of Housing Accommodation in 
your District affect your Agricultural Labourers ? 
SUPPOSING THAT IT COULD BE PROVED to you that the £150 Cottage is a possibility, 


and that a fair economic return can be obtaingd on money spent in -erecting Cottages for your 
labourers, would you care to'know how you might take advantage of the fact? 


On February the 4th last **THE COUNTY GENTEEMAN” issued as a Supplement a striking 
Series of Articies entitled 


“IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE.’ 


This Supplement at once proved a great success, and owing to the demand created, the proprietors found 
it necessary to issue it as a separate publication. 

“In SEARCH OF A £150 CorraGE” contains Complete Plans, Specifications, and other Technical Memo- 
randa concerning the erection of no fewer than 30 different types of Cottages costing not more than £150 each. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS ENTIRELY SOLD OUT. 
THE THIRD EDITION is now on Sale, and the price is only 6d.; post-free, 9d. 


Should you be desirous of securing a copy of this unique publication, you can do so now by filling in the 
subjoined Order Form and posting it to the PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 3 Wellington Street, Strand, 











London, W.C. 
ORDER FORM ... 3 | . 
Please send me............copies of “In Search of a £150 Cottage,” containing the Plans 


and Specifications for the erection of 30 types of £150 Cottages, together with a copy of 
To-day’s Issue of “The County Gentleman,’ for which I beg to enclose you 1s. 34d. im 


stamps or P. O. 
| TTT TT 


APOC eee eee EHO EEE EEE E EEE E ESE EEE REESE ESSE EEEEES EE EESE HEHE Ee eE eee seen eeeeeeseeeeeesseeeet 





Should you prefer it, you can hand this to your Newsagent, or to one of Me-srs. W. H. Smith and Son's Bookstall Managers. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


POPOPO SS SSHSHS SHPO SSS SSOSESOOSOSEOOOSD 


NOW READY.—With 200 Illustrations from Special Photographs and Maps, demy 8vo, 25s. nett 


LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


A Record of the Expedition, 1903-1904. 


By | 3 A. WADDELL, LL.D., C.B., C.1.E., 


Lieut.-Colonel Indian Medical Service. 








MR. 


WARD'S NEW WORK ON THE NILE VALLEY. 


OUR SUDAN. 


By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of “The Sacred Beetle,” “Greek Coins and their Parent Cities.” 


Dedicated by request to 


Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. Crown 4to, 400 pp., 720 Illustrations, 21s. nett, including Maps and many Portraits. 





~—_—_—__ ae 


JUST PUBLISHED.—TWO VOLUMES OF ESSAYS 
By the late LORD SALISBURY. 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. nett. 


“ Their intrinsic merit and their personal interest are alike beyond dispute.”—Times. 
“Many readers will welcome the o | aplean A now afforded them of reading these articles written by the distinguished statesman, and even those who 
ily 


were or opposed to him will rea 


acknowledge the literary ability which is abundantly displayed throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 
hey possess a unique interest.as exhibiting the bent of the author’s mind at a comparatively early age, and the growth of convictions destined to bear 


such golden fruit. Their historical value is, of course, considerable,’’—Standard, 





A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 


of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. and Mother of Alex- 
ander I. and Nicholas I. By Mrs. Corquuoun Grant, Author of “ ‘The 
French Noblesse of the XVIIIth Century.’’ Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. 

’ [Ready next week. 








NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, 8s. nett. 


MAKERS OF MODERN HISTORY 
— lll. CAVOUR. BISMARCK. By the Hon, Epwanrp 
JADOGAN. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Gorge Peet, Author of ‘The Enemies of England.” 


“The subjects with which Mr, Peel deals are of the deepest interest, and he 
shows wide reading on every page.” —Athenzum, 

“Thoughtful, eloquent, stimulating, the book should be read to good pur- 
pose by everyone interested in its subject.’’—Scotsman, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BICKERSTETH, late 


Bishop of Tokyo. By Rev. SamveL BickerstetH, Frontispiece Portrait 
in Photogravure, a Map, and several Half-tone Reproductions. Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. nett. [Ready next week, 


OUR HERMITAGE IN THE CHURCH. 


Papers written for Divinity Students in Japan. By the late Epwarp 
BickerstEetH, D.D., late Bishop of South Tokyo, Japan. With a Preface 
by the Right Rev. B, F. Wzstcort, D.D., Bishop of Durham, Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready neat week. 


NOW READY—SEVENTH AND LAST SERIES OF 
SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF’S DIARIES. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. 1896— 


January 23rd, 1901. 2 vols. crown Svo, 18s, 
“ The closing volumes of a Modern Journal which has qualities, contents, 
and a style that suggests Evelyn’s.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY’ AND 
iTS MEMBERS. A History from 1768-1820, By 


s : the late J. E. Honesos, B.A., 
and F, A. Eaton, M.A., Secretary of the Boyal Academy. With Portraits, 
large demy 8vo, 21s. nett. 


A CHEAP EDITION, paper covers, ls. nett. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY 


By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Piuykert, K.C.V.O., F.B.S., Vice-President 

of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruetion for Ireland ; 

Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland, Large crown 8vo. 
[Ready next week, 


1 





SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY READY, 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By B. Boswortu Smiru, Author of the ‘Life of Lord Lawrence,” &c, 
Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. nett. [Now ready. 


A NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


A QUIXOTIC WOMAN. By Isozer 


FitzruY. [Now ready. 








NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
APRIL, 1905. 2s. Gd. nett. 


IN THE CITY. Joun Davipson. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RUSSIAN NATION. A. S. 
RaPPopPport. 

AVE ATQUE VALE, HONESTATES. J. F. W. How zey. 

BEETHOVEN. Arruur Symons. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. J. L. Basurorp. 

POPULAR SONGS OF OLD CANADA. GeroreE Stewart. 

THE LATER BOURBONS. G. W. P. 

ABOUT “THINKING IMPERIALLY.” Morezton FrEewen. 

QUAINT MEMORIES. Emma Hessty. 

SAINTE-BEUVE. Ferrpinanp BRUNETIERE. 

A SIDE-LIGHT ON INDIA—THE BYLE. E. H. Arrxen. 

BEAUJEU. (Chaps. 12-15.) H.C. Baruzy. 





NOW READY.—The APRIL Issue of 


SCHOOL. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
No. 16. Price 6d. nett. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
THR, ASESEARS-BASTES : Has he a Future ?—III. By “‘Oxcz Ose or 
HEM.” 

EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—IV. The Teacher. By Joun Crarkez, M.A., 
Aberdeen University. 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: Method in Mathematical Teaching.— 
III. Algebra. By W. Lattimer, B.A. 

TO PUT MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING ON A PRCPER BASIS. By 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 

APPRENTICES AND TECHNICAL TRAINING. By J.C. Mepp, 

OUR LEADERS.—XVI. Dr. Andrew Bell. 

SANITAS SANITATUM.—II. By Aw OrrictaL DELEGATE TO THE HYGIENE 
CONFERENCE. 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS.—Some Types of Head-Masters. 

JOURNALISM AS A SCHX\OL SUBJECT. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Mr. W. E. Chancellor’s ‘‘ American 


Schools. 
SOME BOOKS ON MORAL INSTRUCTION. By A. J. Presstanp, M.A, 
GERMAN LETTER. From Dr. O. W. BEYER. 
HOW THE ACT WORKS: I. Kent. II. Lancashire, 
REVIEWS, &c, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE’s 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW 


Printed from Accurate Texts, entirely Unabridged, and where necessary Annotated and Indexed. Pott 8vo (size of ‘‘ The World’s Classics ”), Olive green 
extra, full gilt back, 1s. net. Olive green lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s, net. Cloth 


JEFFREY’S ESSAYS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: ENGLISH POETS AND POETRY. 


UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. : 





608 pp. 


An interesting collection of critical essays, written in the first quarter of last century, and of supreme,importance in testing the judgment of posteri by 


the judgment of contemporaries. 


It contains papers on Campbell, Byron, Burns, Scott, Crabbe, Keats, Rogers, Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Hazlitt, Hee 


‘ang, 


LESSING’S LAOCOON. Translated, with Preface and Notes, by the late Sir Ropert Puiuurmorr, Bart. 


“‘ Macaulay told me that the reading of this little book formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he learned more from it than he had ever learned 


elsewhere,.”—Lewes, “‘ Life of Goethe,” p. 57. 


MILL’S DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. I. 400 pp. 


Contents :—Right and Wrong of State Interference—The Currency Juggle—Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties—Studies at Cambridge—Civilizat; 
Aphorisms—Armand Carrel—A Prophecy—Alfred de Vigny—Bentham—Coleridge, &. \tge~Civilizations 


BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS. Edited by W. G. Crank, M.A. 


Contents :—Tennyson—Wordsworth—Poetry and Criticism—Coventry Patmore—Carlyle—Thackeray—Lytton—Dickens—Comte, &o, 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. 


With Notes and Index of First Lines. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Revised, with a Copious Index, and Translations of the Greek and Latin 


Quotations, by THOMAS FENBY. 352 pp. 


MRS. GASKELL’S CRANFORD. 

SIR LEWIS MORRIS’S POEMS. Authorised Selection. 
HOLMES’S POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
HOLMES’S PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST TABLE 
MILL’S ON LIBERTY. With an Index (now first added), 
MILL’S REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. With 


an Index (now first added), 
THE 


FOLLOWING VOLUMES WILL 


HUGHES'S TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 
MARRYAT’S THE KING’S OWN. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 

HARRIS’S UNCLE REMUS. 





BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL :— 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ON TRANSLATING HOMER. With F. W. Newman’s “ Homeric Translation in Theory 


and Practice’? and ARNOLD’S “ Last Words.” 


LOWELL’S -MY STUDY WINDOWS. 


With an Index. 


“©The premier American critic.’—SAINTSBURY, 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by G. A. ArrKeNn. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. 6 vols. Vol. I., Lerrers 1 to 100, 


MRS. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
MILL'S UTILITARIANISM. With an Index (now first 
added). 


CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 

HAWTHORNE’S SCARLET LETTER. 

POE’S TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


The following—amongst others in active preparation—will appear at short intervals commencing with May :— 


MAINE'S ANCIENT LAW. 

FROUDE'S DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Subsequently included in his “Short Studies on Great 
Subjects.” 

HUGHES’S TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

JOHNSON’S RASSELAS. | LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, 

DR. JOHN BROWN’S HORZ SUBSECIVZ, Series I. 

SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Vol, I. | 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Translated by Florio. 

BUTLER’S SERMONS. 

HOLMES’S AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

BROWNING’S DRAMATIC WORKS; POEMS. 


MILTON'S AREOPAGITICA, &, 
(3 vols.) Vol. I. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 600 pp. 
LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, — |, 


CLASSICAL DIALOGUES. 


HARE’S GUESSES AT TRUTH. With an Index. 
VICTOR HUGO’S WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With 


an Index. 


GOLDSMITH’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 








DARWIN’S VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. | STEELE’S ESSAYS. 

SIR WM. FRASER’S WORDS ON WELLINGTON. 

TRELAWNY’S RECORDS OF SHELLEY, BYRON, AND THE 
AUTHOR. 


PEACOCK’S NOVELS. (2 vols.) Vol. I.: HEADLONG HALL, MELIN: 
COURT, NIGHTMARE ABBEY, and MAID MARIAN, 

LEOPARDI’S DIALOGUES. Translated by the late James Thomson and 
Edited by Bertram Dobell. 

MRS, GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

HOLMES’S ELSIE VENNER. | .COWLEY’S ESSAYS. 

DE QUINCEY’S ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S EAST LYNNE; THE CHANNINGS. 

HUME’S ESSAYS, | THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 





POETS AND POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Representative Poems, with Critical and Biographical Notices by J. A. SYMONDS, COSMO MONKHOUSE, AUSTIN DOBSON, R. GARNETT, RB. LE 
GALLIENNE, BUXTON FORMAN, W. B. YEATS, HALL CAINE, MACKENZIE BELL, A. SYMONS, A, H. BULLEN, R. CURLE, &c. 


12 vols. pott 8vo, red cloth binding, full gilt back, 1s, 6d. net; red lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s, 6d. net, 


Edited by A. H. MILES. 


1. CRABBE TO COLERIDGE (including also Blake, Rogers, 
Bloomfield, Hogg, Wordsworth, Scott). 576 pp. 


2. SOUTHEY TO SHELLEY (including also Tannahill, Landor, 
Lamb, Campbell, Moore, Elliott, Knowles, Tennant, Hunt, Peacock, 
Procter, Byron, De Vere, &c.) 612 pp. 


3. KEATS TO LYTTON (including also Clare, Talfourd, Carlyle, 
H. Coleridge, Darley, Motherwell, Hood, Thom, Macaulay, Taylor, Wells, 
Barnes, Praed, Horne, Beddoes, Whitehead, Hawker, &c.) 656 pp. 





4. TENNYSON TO CLOUGH (including Chas, Tennyson, Turner, 
Alfred Tennyson, John Sterling, BR. C. Trench, Lord Houghton, Robert 
Browning, Aubrey de Vere, P. J. Bailey, John Ruskin, A. H, Clough, and 
others). 688 pp. 

5. KINGSLEY TO THOMSON (including M. Arnold, Patmore, 
G. Macdonald, G. Meredith, D. G. Rossetti, Sir E, Arnold, Sir Lewis 
Morris, &c.) Over 600 pp. [This day. 

6. WILLIAM MORRIS TO BUCHANAN (including Roden Noel, 
Lord De Tabley, Watts-Dunton, Swinburne, Austin Dobson, J. A. 
Symonds, &c.) Over 600 pp. (April, 





The other Siz Volumes to follow at short intervals, 





THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 


1905. 


NINTH ANNUAL VOLUME, Revised and Reset throughout, with many New Features, q 
Cloth extra, gilt, blue and red sprinkled edges, 928 pp., 5s. net. x 


«The Literary Year-Book’ is to the reviewer and the writer what ‘Whitaker’ is to the man in the street, or ‘ Bradshaw’ to the traveller.” 
—Pall Mall Gaselte 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 





LimitED, Broadway House, London. 
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NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 








THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : 


654 pp. crown gro, cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 


their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion. 


By STEpNiAk. 


An extraordinaril oh Cheap ‘Edition of this authoritative work, without the help of which no intelligent semgatenten of the present occurrences in Russia 


is poasible It provides the fullest account in knglish of Internal Bussia, the 


agrarian question, the moujiks, 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN PERSONAL MAGNETISM, TELE: 


PATHY, AND HYPNOTISM. 


By GEORGE WHITE. Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, n 


et. 
A simple and practical, yet cautious guide to this new science, the first that has appeared of a strictly scientific and practical nature, 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A DOG DAY.” 


ONLY MY FUN. By Watrer Emanvet, Author of “ Mr. Punch’s Diary,” “The Snob,” “A Dog Day,” &. 


Picture Wrappers, 176 pp., 1s. net. 





——— 


Pott 8vo, blue cloth extra, full gilt back, is, net; 
PROCTER (ADELAIDE). —LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 1 ge 


ROSSETTI (D. G.}X—-THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS. i “136. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE MUSES’ 


LIBRARY, 
blue lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s. net. 
BLAKE, Edited by W. B. Yeats. 1 vol. [April 


PATMORE (COVENTRY). With an Introduction by saan 
‘April, 


Mernett. 1 vol. 


THE PREVIOUS Leadon 3 IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE :— 


KEATS. Introduction by RoBert Bripaezs; Notes by G. THORN 
MARVELL. POEMS, 1 vol.; SATIRES, 1 vol. Edited by G. A. 
VAUGHAN. Introduction by Canon BEECHING ; Notes by E. K. 


WALLER, 2 vols. 
ALLER. Edited by G. Toorn Drury. 2 vols. 
BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK. Edited by Gorpon Goopwin. 2 vols, 
CAREW. Edited by A. VINCENT. .1.vol. 
IN ACTIVE P. 
CRASHAW. Introduction by Canon BeEcHina; Notes by 
CHATTERTON. Edited by H. D. Roperts, 


HALL (BISHOP J.)—SATIRES. LKdited by S. W.SincER. With 


the Illustrations of Tuomas Warton, and a Glossarial Index. 1 vol. 


COLERIDGE. Edited by RicHarp Garnett, 0.B. 1 vol. 


DONNE. Introduction by Prof. GzorGE SaInTsBuRY ; Notes by 
E. K. Cuampers. 2 vols. 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited wy W. 0. Wanb, 


2 vols. 


GAY. Edited by J. UNDERHILL. 2 vols. 


HERRICK. semagnetien by A. C. SWINBURNE; ‘Notes by 
A. Poutarp. 2 vols 

REPARATION :— 

JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, and COLLINS. Edited by 


Col. Warp 
POE, including THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSITION and 
THE POWER OF WORDS. With Life by H. N. Doxz. 
THOMSON. Introduction by Epmunp Qoeen. 








LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL AND STANDARD LITERATURE. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES.—Thick large 8vo, buckram gilt, morocco label, 5s. 


BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
Introduction, Additional Notes, and Copious Index by JOHN M. ROBER 


PEPYS’ DIARY. With the Notes by Lorp BRAYBROOKE. A Ver 
EVELYN'S DIARY. 
GRAMMONTS MEMOIRS. Edited by Sir WALTER Scort. 


Texts, Translations, and Notes of the Famous Edition of ELLIS and Srpeppina. With 


TSON. 950 pp. [Next week, 
batim Reprint of the Edition of 1848-9, With a Copious Index, 


With the Notes of WILLIAM BRAY. The Full Text, with a Copious Index. 


[This day. 


JOSEPHUS. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by D. S. Marcorioutn, Litt.D., New College, Oxford. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Edited, with all the Author’s Notes, by JouN M. RoBErtson. 


Index, and Introduction. 964 


With Additional Notes, 


“The work is here eo ff rts entirety, with all its notes and many fresh annotations, The new and valuable footnotes added by Mr. Robertson will 


enhance the worth of the volume.”—Spectator, 


RANKF’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 


Translated, with the Author’s Notes, by SARAH AUSTIN, Edited, 


with Additional Notes and an Introduction, by R. A. JOHNSON, M.A., and a Copious Index. 816 pp. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


808 pp., with 32 fine Portraits and Plates. 





“This series promises to be one of the most attractive of modern days.”—Notes and Queries. 


LIBRARY OF EA 


RLY NOVELISTS. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s, net each, 
THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. Translated, with an eee by J. M. RiaG; to which is added an Essay on 


BOCCACCIO AS M 
THE jHEPTAMERO 


LIFE AND OPINIONS | OF. JOHN BUNCLE, ESQUIRE. By Tr: 
o Edition of this Book has been prin 


KER, 
ADVENTURES OF DON SYLVIO DE ROSALVA. By C. M. Wittanp, 


UTHOR, by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
OF "MARGARET, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, 


Pp 
Translated, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR MAcHEN, 


1oMAS Amory (“The English Rabelais”). With an Introduction 
ted since 1825, 
Translated, with an Introduction, by E. A. BAKER, M.A. 


480 p 
_ Two remarkable books, Both have long been inaccessible except in old libraries, and these well-appointed new editions are sure of a wide welcome.” 
T PRESS ARE:— 


OROONOKO, and THE OTHER NOVELS OF MRS. APHRA BEHN. 


GESTA ROMANORUM: Entertaining Moral Stories told by the 
Bev. CHARLES SWAN. With an Introduction. 


—Scotsman. 


With an Introduction, 


Monks as a Fireside Recreation. Translated from the Latin by 





DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 
Abridged from the Seven-Volume Work by J. S. Farmer and the late 
PALE E. Hentery. 542 pp., half morocco, gilt ee 7s. 6d. net. 

Full of interest and entertainment ; not likely to be superseded, for 
generation at any rate, ad the standard work on slang in one volume. All 
those who aim at a small and sound library of books of reference should secure 
it.” —Athenzum, “ A most valuable work.”’—Speaker. 

FORMING THE NEW (THIRD) VOLUME OF THE 


STANDARD REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
IN WHICH HAVE ALREADY APPEARED NEW IMPRESSIONS OF :— 
HALLIWELL’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND PRO- 

VINCIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, 998 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


NARES’S GLOSSARY OF WORDS, PHRASES, NAMES, AND 
- ng yea Edited by J. O. Hatuiwewn and T. Waricut. 992 pp., 





THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE FOLK AND THEIR WORLD-LORE. An Essay on 


Popular Efymologies. By Rev. Dr. A. SmytuHe Patmer, Author of 

** Dictionary of Folk-Etymology,” &c. 202 pp. 
** We have not space to dwell on the many merits of Dr. Smythe Palmer's 
essay, which...... illustrates admirably the fascination exercised by the study of 
our dialects gnd their importance in relation to English philology.”—Athenaum, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Archbishop R. C. Trencu. 
Edited, with Additions and Emendations, by Dr. A. Smytue Pautmer. 


272 pp. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Archbishop R. C, 
Trencu. Edited by Dr. A. Smyrue PaLMER, 272 pp. 

PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By Archbishop R. <. 
Trencn. With Notes, &., by Dr. A. SmytHe PALMER, [Apri 





THE PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, printed on Japan paper, and elegantly boun 


d from artists’ special designs, gilt tops, each 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES :— 


1, bn RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by Epwarp Fitz- 
GrRaLp, With 12 Photogravures after Drawings by bel JaMES, 


: Fifth Thousand, 
2. aLLTow ‘Ss PARADISE LOST. With Photogravure Reproductions of 
ings MY Wi1114M Straya, 
8. AUCASSINE AND NICOLETE. Translated by Anprew Lana. With Photo- 
r er rcdactions of 12 Drawings by GILBERT JAMES. 
4, BLAIR'S S GRAVE, With’ Photogravure Ripeoductionn of of the 12 Plates by 
Wiu1tuM Brake, 


5. THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. With Photogravure Reproductions of 
12 Woodcuts after Drawings by the late Sir Joun Evenerr Muiuuais, 
P.R.A. (1857-63). 

6. THE BOOKS OF ESTHER AND RUTH. With Photogravure Reproduc- 
tions of 12 Original Drawings by GiLBert JamEs. 

7. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS, With Photogravure Reproductions of 
12 Drawings by GILBERT James. 

Others in Preparation, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 


LimiteD, Broadway House, London, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OPO PDOSCOO SOO SOS O SOSH OSOSOOSOSOSOOOOD 


New Six<-Shilling Novels. 
A SPOILER OF MEN. By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “The Beetle,” 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL.—On April 3rd. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The House on the Marsh.” 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.”—On April 10th, 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “The Leavenworth Cage” 





THE FOLLOWING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS WILL BE READY SHORILY, 
THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. THE MISSING ELIZABETH. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. By ADELINE SERGzanr, 
STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornvuna. BALIOL GARTH. By Atcerrnon Gissing, 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. DON TARQUINIO. By Fr. Rots. 


By Fuank Barrett. | DILYS. By Mrs. J. E. Penny. 


Feap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


L! TING OF LONDON. By Georce R. Srus. 


Pott 8¥o, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—Vol. I. 


(NEW VOLUME OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. See below for full List of the Series.) 











SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
; W - Life dad Ad t f ARMAND GUERRY DE M 
THE ILD MARQUIS: balnnns ithe Waulene Assassin of Napoleon I.) a 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Author of “With Zola in England.” 


SOME RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
HEIRS, OF REUBEN. Sy Curis Weary, Autor)” EUWY ties Eine Snore, 
TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arno_p THE LIFE OF CHARLES ICKE 

Beyvetr, Author of ‘‘ Anna of the Fiye Towns.” Revealed in his Writings. By Prrcy eg S.A, 2 NS ae 


FLEUR-DE-CAMP: a Daughter of France. By A. 8vo, cloth, 2is, net. [Shortly 

Gopric CAMPBELL. 

THE MAN-HUNTER. By Dick Donovan, Anthor 

MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. of “The Man from Manchester,” &, A New Epirtion. Crown 8y0, 

The COLLECTED LIB ARY EDITION Re vole. Ss NOW COMPLETE, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

and a tESSION is on le. . net for the 6 vols, 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops. TH E ADVE NTURES OF JON ES. By 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES from prea a With Illustrations, A New Epition. Fcap. 8v0, ls; 


the Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. By ‘ 
Justis McCarray. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. [Preparing | A RAINY JUNE, and Three other Stories. By 


Ovurpa. New CoLLecreD Epretom, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, [Shortly 
THE POET AND THE PIERROT. By ‘ 
Doxoruza Deaxts, Author of “The Smile of Melinda.” Crown 8ro, cloth, WHEN A GIRLS ENGAGED. By Hors 
[ 


Shortly. Merrick. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, [Shortly, 


























— 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


THE MASSARENES. By Ovrpa. A PRINCE OF. GOOD FELLOWS. By Rosert Bare. [lw 
‘a ), ULLIVAN. 
THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir Water Besant, With 12 HAVILAND’S CHUM. By Brrrram Mitrorp. 
Illustrations by G. Demarin Hammonp, THE BAG OF DIAMONDS. By G. Manvinie Reny. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By Winu1am WEsTALL. THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By E. W. Hornunea. [May, 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, 6} by 4s in. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS, 
MACAULAY’S History of England. In 5 vols.; and 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S The Reign of Queen Anne. In 1 vol. 
A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. In 2 vols.; and 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897. In 8 vols. 
The other Volumes of the Series are as foliows— 








By Sir WALTER BESANT. By Bret Harte. By Rozert Louis STEVENSON, 
LONDON. CONDENSED NOVELS. MEMORIES Y AND A S. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. oun auretinns oF Tan sheen en Vv Lay ay Bl SQUE. 
SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. (Shortly. ST- 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY. [Shortly. With Illustr ae by J. G. Toomson, ACKOSS THE PLAINS. 
By Hau Care. THE ESSAYS 4 io Lams. & MERRY MEN. [May 4th, 
THE won 0 THE POCKET R. L. S, Favourite Passages from 
y WILKIE : CoLtiss. . y RicwarD JEFFERIES, STEVENsON’s Works. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE Tre LIFE OF "THE FIELDS. By Manx Twary. 
By Dantet, Deror, NATURE NEAR ‘LONDON. SKETCHES. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. (‘The Two Parts.) With <* THE COMPLETE arson and Cortox, 
37 Illustrations by Grorce CrurgsHANK. THE CLOISTED” an 1 E HEARTH. With 32 
By Tuomas Harpy. Full-page Illustration By Boccaccio, 
‘ UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. **IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” THE DECAMERON. 








—— 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Lowpow; Printed by Lovz & Matcomson ong at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by. Jouw Baxer for the « SpEcTATOR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 1st, 1905 
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